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Coleridge’s praise rescued Venus and Adonis from virtual ob- 
livion only to launch the poem on the way to its damnation. A 
swelling tide of critical antagonism during the past decade has 
brought it almost to that destination. The limbs only, a few images 
and the digression on poor Wat, still survive. The trunk is dead 
and damned. Professor Bush has declared, ‘‘Shakespeare’s poem, 
though parts of it still yield pleasure, is not like Marlowe’s a living 
thing.’”* As Professor Rollins puts it, ‘‘Today scholars and critics 
seldom mention Venus and Lucrece without apologies expressed or 
implied.’’? Swinburne’s ‘‘good poems they are not’’ has been re- 
iterated by all the critics. The case both for and against Venus and 
Adonis has been succinctly stated by Mark Van Doren: 

‘Desperate, indeed, is the word for ‘Venus and Adonis’ as a whole, and for 
‘The Rape of Lucrece’ in its duller fashion. ‘Venus and Adonis’ has its rush 
of melody, and its forest-morning freshness of color. The dive-dapper, the 
milch doe, the snail, the horses, and the purblind hare are flawlessly and joy- 
fully observed. But most of the ideas are overdeveloped; there is strain, there 
is conceit, there is bad taste. The dimples in Adonis’ cheeks which Love has 
made for his own tomb, the neighboring caves which echo Venus’ plaints for 


three stanzas, and the loving swine that intended a kiss for Adonis are ridden 
beyond all bounds. 


Severe as this seems, it is in reality generous, for Van Doren might 
have charged with most other critics that Shakespeare lacked a 
sense of form and that he fiddled discords on the string of sensuality, 


an accusation which has led to the diverse conclusions that the poem 
is lascivious and that it is not passionate enough. 





1Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, 
Minneapolis, 1932, p. 139. 

24 New Variorwm Edition of Shakespeare. The Poems, ed. Hyder E. Rollins, 
Philadelphia and London, 1938, p. 474. 
’Mark Van Doren, Shakespeare, New York, 1938, p. 8. 
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The same charges have been brought against Lodge, Marlowe, 
and most of the other poets who adopted the new fashion of the 
Ovidian narrative. Such repetition makes one suspect that it is not 
the poets but the critics who are at fault. All the Elizabethan poets 
were not inept, sentimental, and silly. Serious poems like The Com- 
plaint of Rosamond and The Rape of Lucrece may be long-winded 
and conventionally conceited and rhetorical, but the conceits are 
seldom ludicrous, and neither Henry II nor Tarquin woo their 
ladies with the aphorisms which Leander, Venus, and all the other 
Ovidian lovers employ. Biron foreswore ‘‘three-pil’d hyperboles;’’ 
Proteus called such conceits ‘‘braggardism ;’’ and Shakespeare in 
the sonnets eschewed—and this is true of the best sonnets of other 
Elizabethans—the lush comparisons of the narrative poems. We 
need an explanation that will account for these differences. To us 
a conceit has been a conceit, and nothing more than a proof of the 
poet’s ingenuity. We have been bored or outraged when we read 
that Cupid turned Hero’s tears to pearls and wound them about 
his arm, or that the boar that killed Adonis wished only to kiss him. 
I want to suggest that the Elizabethan reader was delighted by 
such ingenuity for the same reasons he relished Mercutio’s humor- 
ous fancies, that is for the fun they provided as part of a tragicomie, 
comitragic, or purely comic tale.* 

A sparkling and sophisticated comedy Venus and Adonis is. Had 
it been Shakespeare’s intention to write lasciviously on an erotic 
subject, he could have inflamed Southampton’s imagination far 
more by elaborating in Marlowe’s manner on the mutual love of 
Venus and Adonis as Ovid narrates it. He changed Ovid’s legend, 
and his alterations are essentially comic. Whether Shakespeare 
invented, borrowed or stole the notion of a coy Adonis is of small 
import beside the fact that it is distinctly funny to see the goddess 


4This classification is not purely arbitrary. In 1595 Richard Barnfield, who 
the year before had published the burlesque ‘‘Hellens Rape,’’ brought out his 
‘¢Cassandra,’’ a poem which it is difficult to describe as other than comitragic. 
The piece is a joint imitation of Venus and Adonis and The Complaint of 
Rosamond. Cassandra’s deception of Apollo is developed as a humorous episode 
in the Venus and Adonis manner. The god is as gullible as a novice in love, 
and Cassandra easily dupes him. At the height of his affection he calls her 
‘“my Cass.’? Then as Agamemnon’s paramour she proves herself an artful 
and lascivious wanton. After his murder Barnfield becomes ‘‘tragic,’’ and 
with much lamentation Cassandra kills herself. Of all the Trojan characters 
none is more noble or more pathetic than Cassandra, a fact which makes it 
difficult to explain the perversion of her character into that of a deceitful 
golddigger as anything other than an attempt at sophisticated humor similar 
to John Erskine’s Private Life of Helen of Troy. 
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of love fail in her attempt to win the affections of a mortal. Too 
much has been made of Adonis’ youth. He was old enough to go 
boar-hunting, and there are only his own complaints to reveal his 
unripe years. His sweating palm gave silent testimony of ‘‘pith 
and livelihood,’’ and we shall soon see that later poets gave his hand 
more credit than his words. While it would be pleasant to believe 
that Shakespeare placed enough value on Adonis’ chastity to view 
his reluctance with approval, there are those sad lines in sonnet 
forty-one to offset that hope: 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail’d; 


And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevail’d? 


Equally unmoral were Beaumont and Thomas Edwards, who also 
wrote of virtuous boys. And even if it were possible for Shakespeare 
to have admired Adonis, a dissolute young nobleman could have 
thought him nothing but a ninny. The melancholy fact is that male 
chastity has rarely been taken seriously in books since the story of 
Joseph. Any Elizabethan lady worthy of her aristocratic blood 
must have thought what Lady Booby said to Joseph Andrews, 
“Your virtue! ... I shall never survive it.’’ 

Whatever the ladies thought, and books inform us that the bold 
rake has ever been their favorite, several men showed a disposition 
to consider Venus funny and Adonis a fool. The four sonnets on 
the subject in The Passionate Pilgrim play with the story in a 
manner impossible had the poem been taken seriously. All are 
sportive, and any one will illustrate how sorry was the figure Adonis 
eut. The sixth, which I quote, is the most spritely: 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade, 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 
A longing tarriance for Adonis made 
Under an osier growing by a brook, 
A brook where Adon us’d to cool his spleen: 
Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 
Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 
And stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim: 
The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 
Yet not so wistly as this queen on him: 
He spying her, boune’d in, whereas he stood: 
‘O Jove,’ quoth she, ‘why was not I a flood.’ 
This sonnet and its companions explain better the popularity of 


Venus and Adonis than do such allusions as those of Harvey, Meres, 
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or Richard Carew, whose meanings must depend upon understand. 
ing what the younger sort liked, or upon discovering just how Ovid 
and Catullus were regarded. From these sonnets it is clear that 
Barnaby Griffin and his anonymous compeers saw the delightful 
incongruity of the story, and that its humor set their wits working’ 

Another poet can contribute in much the same way to our com. 
prehension of Shakespeare’s purpose. In 1607 William Barksted 
published his poem Mirrha, which relates the story of Adonis’ 
mother. The tale of her incest is an ugly one, but Barksted alleviated 
its unpleasantness somewhat by having Cupid fall in love with and 
vainly woo Myrrha in the early part of the poem. At the end, with 
Myrrha safely metamorphosed into a tree, Barksted sketched lightly 
the early life of Adonis up to Venus’ enamorment, breaking off 
there lest he trespass on the confines of ‘‘so deere lou’d a neighbor” 
as Shakespeare. A few of the stanzas he devoted to the couple will 
make it evident that he found Shakespeare’s poem comic, for he in 
turn elaborated in humorous fashion the extravagance of Venus’s 
love: 


Nought may compare with Time in his swift race 
the babe ere while feeles now youths hot alarms 
And as in yeares, so beautious grew his face, 
that he is fit againe for Ladies armes: 
Nor Cupid now could wound more dames thé he 
That Venus who captives all, is not free 
From her own power, she loue’s Adonis milde, 
That Mars doth storm, & wish he were no childe. .. 


Oft would she say, and bathe those wordes in tears 
oh thou faire boy, wold God thou loudst like me 
but sure thou art not flesh, it well appeares, 
thou wert the stubborne issue of a tree, 
So hard thou art, then she a sigh would set, 
And wish that Vulcan had not made his net 
For boysterous Mars, shee’d fayner ha’ bin sped 
with this choice floure claspt in her yron bed. 


Shee’d nere haue blusht, thé she doth make a vow 
though al the Gods of both worlds had thé seen 
She raueth that she euer lou’d til now, 

That she might worthily ha bin loues Queene. 
Wel, wel (quoth she) thou hast reueng’d the spight 
which from my accurst Sons bow did fowly light 

On thy faire Mother, O immortall boy, 

Though thou be faire, tis I that should be coy.é 


5If it could be proved that one of those poets was Shakespeare, writing 
either before or after the composition of Venus and Adonis, that would settle 
the matter. Although there is no proof that he did write any of these sonnets, 
there is no very good reason for believing he did not write any except the 
eleventh. 
6The Poems of William Barksted, ed. Grossart, 1876, pp. 63, 4. 
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Barksted’s verses make it clear that he thought Adonis old enough 
to merit Venus’ attentions, and the travesty of the story of Vul- 
ean’s trap for Mars and Venus, never a serious tale, is distinctly 
witty. 

If it ean be shown that other poems, especially early ones, in the 
tradition were comic, and hence that Venus and Adonis could have 
been also, Shakespeare’s work will speak for itself. My purpose 
ean be achieved most conveniently by beginning with Francis 
Beaumont’s Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, published in 1602, and 
working backwards. The author of the poem, whether it was Beau- 
mont or not does not matter here, was clearly under the influence 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare. In the lines to the reader prefixed to 
the poem, he frankly avowed his humorous intention: 

I sing the fortune of a luckless pair, 
Whose spotless souls now in one body be, 
For beauty still is prodromous to care, 
Crossed by the sad stars of nativity; 
And of the strange enchantment of a well, 
Given by the gods, my sportive muse doth write, 
Which sweet-lipp’d Ovid long ago did tell, 
Wherein who bathes straight turns hermaphrodite: 
I hope my poem is so lively writ, 
That thou wilt turn half-mad with reading it.7 
There is no need to argue the matter. That Beaumont meant to 
amuse as well as to charm, to make his readers laugh not languish, 
is sufficiently evident from these lines. He attained his end by 
emphasizing the ludicrous aspects of the story, by using ridiculous 
conceits and hyperboles, and by embroidering his tale with humor- 
ous, homemade myths. 

The story of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, often cited as a 
source for Venus and Adonis, is narrated briefly and simply by 
Ovid. Salmacis, a beautiful nymph, sees and falls in love with 
Hermaphroditus. She woos him, but he repels her advances. One 
day she sees him bathing in a pool, and, overcome by her passion, 
she leaps in and embraces him, praying that they may never be 
parted. When in answer to her prayer their bodies melt into one, 


7The Works of Beawmont and Fletcher, ed. Dyce, 11 vols., London, 1846, 
XI, 446. On the preceding page the author dedicated his poem to Calliope with 
a jest: 


Thou great and powerful Muse, then pardon me 
That I presume thy maiden cheek to stain 

In dedicating such a work to thee, 

Sprung from the issue of an idle brain: 

I use thee as a woman ought to be, 

I consecrate my idle hours to thee. 
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Hermaphroditus begs that whoever bathes in this spring henceforth 
may become an hermaphrodite. Out of this slight tale Beaumont, 
like Shakespeare, made a lengthy poem, which has also been charged 
with formlessness and lack of genuine feeling. 

Digressions are often employed in humorous stories. No one cavils 
at Chaucer’s in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, and Beaumont’s, like 
Chaucer’s, add to the sport. Conscious effort alone could preserve 
one’s solemnity during the story of Jove’s infatuation with Sal- 
macis. So ardent was his passion that he at last promised to make 
her a star if she would only heed his pleas. He found the nymph 
willing but wary. Before she would yield, she insisted that he secure 
Astrea’s signature on the document containing the promise to 
stellify her. When Jove, after a long search, arrived at the palace 
of justice, he was forced to bribe, elbow, and browbeat his way into 
Astrea’s presence, to which he was admitted only after he had been 
stripped of his last farthing. She agreed to countersign his pro- 
missory note and arranged to be at Olympus for that purpose on 
the following morning. But Venus, who had been complaining of 
Vulean to Astrea, became jealous when she overheard Jove’s peti- 
tion. Following him she protested against the presence of any more 
of his light ladies in heaven. At Jove’s refusal to heed her, she 
became reconciled to Vulean, who went with her to Olympus in the 
morning and told Jove that if he insisted on making Salmacis a 
star, he could also make his own thunderbolts thereafter. So fear- 
ful was the great king of heaven lest some mortal or immortal mal- 
content depose him that he reluctantly gave up his pursuit of the 
nymph. Just as laughable is the other long digression into myth- 
making. In it Mercury, to help Bacchus get revenge on Apollo for 
spoiling Bacchus’ sport, leaves the thieves and catchpoles with 
whom he is found associating on earth and steals the wheels off 
the chariot of the sun. When Apollo discovers what has happened, 
he is terrified that the day may never end. At Salmacis’ request 
the wheels are returned, but since that time, Beaumont explains, 
they have never worked well. It was not Jove’s power that made 
threefold the night he passed with Alemena. On that occasion the 
sun could not rise because it took Vulcan that long to mend the 
wheels. 

A poem mainly composed of such tales could not be other than 
comic; therefore it is interesting that Beaumont also employs the 
hyperboles, conceits, and aphorisms to which critics object in Venus 
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and Adonis. Hermaphroditus, wrote Beaumont in imitation of 
Marlowe, was 


so wondrous fair, that (as they say) 
Diana being hunting on a day, 
She saw the boy upon a green bank lay him, 
And there the virgin huntress meant to slay him, 
Because no nymphs would now pursue the chace, 
For all were struck blind with the wanton’s face. 
But when that beauteous face Diana saw, 
Her arms were numbéd, and she could not draw: 
Yet did she strive to shoot, but all in vain, 
She bent her bow, and loos’d it straight again. 
Then she began to chide her wanton eye, 
And fain would shoot, but durst not see him die: 
She turn’d and shot, but did of purpose miss him. 
She turn’d again, and could not choose but kiss him. 
Then the boy ran; for some say, had he stay’d, 
Diana had no longer been a maid (p. 447). 


Roses were white until they blushed before his beauty. Prior to 
his birth a pair of eyes sparkled in Cupid’s face. He is blind be- 
cause Venus plucked them out and gave them to Hermaphroditus. 
No less extravagant is the praise of Salmacis, and when the two 
finally meet, she woos him in the approved aphoristic style. He 


refuses, and she contends that 
It is a man’s shame to deny a maid. 
Therefore, she thinks, he must aspire to be a goddess’s paramour, 


else could a youth, 
Whose countenance is full of spotless truth 
Be so relentless to a virgin’s tongue? 
Let me be woo’d by thee but half so long, 
With half those terms do but my love require, 
And I will easily grant thee thy desire: 
Ages are bad when men become so slow, 
That poor unskillful maids are forced to woo (p. 465). 


Salmacis is echoing Venus’ declaration that were she in Adonis’ 
place and he in hers, bodily harm could not make her refuse him. 
Imitation of Shakespeare is extensive in this part of the poem. 
Even the lark reappears. But Beaumont was not writing a travesty, 
and it is likely that while he was imitating Shakespeare in details, 
he also took over the comic concept of the story. 

Many other imitators could be cited as evidence. Two must suffice. 
In 1595 Thomas Edwards published two mythological narratives, 
Cephalus and Procris and Narcissus. Although Edwards derived 
much from Marlowe, both stories are adapted somewhat forcibly 
to the Venus and Adonis pattern. Throughout Edwards emulates 
the mixture of lyricism and wit which he found in his models. In 
Ovid’s legend Cephalus, though he pines for his mortal wife Procris, 
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is for a time Aurora’s lover. This episode Edwards altered and 
expanded to make it fit the new fashion. Aurora woos Cephalus in 
the style of Venus, and Cephalus like Adonis scorns her. The 
passage in which her courtship is described is both imitative and 
playful. It contains much that is absurd and a little of the double. 
entendre with which the poem is plentifully supplied: 


Aurora met him, in his furious chase, 

As wind doth reigne, so did she him embrace, 

And his fierce courage, on the harmefulle Boare, 
Ere he did part, should be asswag’d she swore. 

His amber-coloured tresses, neuer cut, 

Into her luke-warme bussome she did put. 

She wringes his hands, and hugges him twixt her armes, 
(Apes die by culling) yet he tooke no harme: 
Anone she smiles, she threates his chast conceites, 
And (looking on his eies) him she entreates, 

With kisses, sighes, and teares reuying them, 

As though their sexe of duetie should woe men, 

He striuing to be gone, she prest him downe: 

She striuing to kisse him, he kist the growne,.. . 

A thousand prettie tales she tels him too, 

Of Pan his Sirinz, of Ioues Io, 

Of Semele, the Arcadian Nimphes disport, 

Their stealth in loue, and him in couert forte, 

Like to th’vnhappie Spider, would intangle; 

He flie-like striues, and to be gone doth wrangle. . .§ 


Cephalus and Procris turns into comi-tragedy as it nears its end, 
but before the tone darkens Edwards inserts a very pleasant episode, 
In it the elvish Lamia meets Procris, deserted by Cephalus because 
on returning home disguised he found her too seducible. Lamia 
speculates lengthily and indecently on the motives which could have 
impelled Cephalus to leave Procris before consummating his deceit: 


I pray thee tell me, who would not consent, 
Amorously boorded, and in merriment? 

Say that thou hadst not yeelded therevnto 

As one vnkowne, vnmaskt thou wouldst it do, 
Methinkes the pastime had been ouer pleasing, 

So sweetely stolne, and won by such false leasing, 
A wonder sure that Cephalus a man 

Giuen to hunting, with the game not ran; 

But thou wilt say, he gaue thee too much law, 
Whereby to course, his dogs the game not saw, 

Tut twas in thee to bring the sport to passe, } 
Knowing his dogs, and where the huntsman was,... (p. 23). 


This is merely the beginning, but if this is not humor, we shall have 
to revise our notions of what the Elizabethans thought funny in 


8Thomas Edwards, Cephalus and Procris. Narcissus, ed. Buckley, Roxburghe 
Club, London, 1882, pp. 12,13. 
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their plays and conclude that in life as in death Mercutio was ‘‘a 
grave man.’’ 

Narcissus is pure comedy. The poem is supposed to be Narcissus’ 
lament for his self-love, uttered to warn others against the deadly 
sin of chastity. To that end he invokes Adonis to bear witness that 
no good comes of too much virtue. From childhood Narcissus has 
been wooed by all the nymphs who know him: 

How many times haue I been luld a sleepe, 

In Ladies bowers, and carried to and fro, 

Whilest but a stripling, Lord, how would they peepe 
On this, and that, not knowing what to do? 

Nature they blam’d, and yet they prais’d it too: 


Had Priapus Narcissus place enioy’d, 
He would a little more haue done then toy’d (p. 40). 


Each nymph practises her wiles, and one employs a conceit equally 
typical and jocose. She reminds Narcissus of Io’s transformation, 
adding that she would have no objection to bovinity if Narcissus 
could love her as a heifer. Edwards’ ingenuity perverts the whole 
legend. The nymphs bring Narcissus all their best clothes and rarest 
ornaments. Pranked up in these he wanders to the spring where 
he mistakes the reflection of his own face for the features of the 
most beautiful nymph he has ever seen. Pursuing her he plunges 
in and perishes. The tale thus told is whimsical, unmistakably 
humorous. 

Much has been made of Marston’s Pigmalions Image as a bur- 
lesque of the Ovidian narratives, but a better case could be pre- 
sented for Dunstan Gale’s Pyramus and Thisbe.® A burlesque must 
at least match the extravagance of what it parodies. Pigmalions 
Image does not do that. There are signs toward the end that Mars- 
ton rebelled against the style to which he was conforming, that his 
moral sense prevented him from describing the consummation of 
Pygmalion’s love with Marlowe’s abandon. Elsewhere in the poem 
Marston imitated the conventions of the type with a moderation 
incompatible with burlesque. Pyramus and Thisbe, on the other 
hand, without being a parody of Marlowe and Shakespeare, is near- 
ly as ludicrous a treatment of the story as that in A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream. The loving play of Pyramus and Thisbe as chil- 





*Marston’s attack on the immorality of the Ovidian narratives in his sixth 
satire in The Scourge of Villanie does not prove that they were not humorous. 
The moralist is never deterred from attacking a victim because he writes 
comedy. One recalls Jeremy Collier, Dr. Johnson’s disapproval of Fielding, 


Po charges that Don Juan was immoral, and the temporary suppression of 
urgen, 
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dren, an imitation of Leander’s naive wooing of Hero, makes Venys 
smile. The lovers grow up, kiss through the wall, and arrange their 
meeting in the woods. When Thisbe arrives, she encounters the lion, 
who wishes merely to play in her lap, and, dropping her mantle, 
she flees. 

The lion came yet meant no harme at all, 

And comming found the mantle she let fall, 


Which now he kist, he would have kist her too, 
But that her nimble footmanship said no.1° 


Pyramus, believing Thisbe dead, commands his hand to kill him. 
The hand refuses, and the result is mock-tragedy : 
But Pyramus like to a raging Iudge, 
Seeing his executioner flinch and grudge 
To do the duty he enioyn’d him do, 
Reply’d, dispatch, or Ile cut thee off too. 
At which the trembling hand tooke vp the blade, 
But when the second profer it had made, 
It threw it downe, and boldely thus replyed, 
He was not cause that louely Thisbe dyed, 
Nor would I slay thee, knew I she were dead: 
Then be the bloud vpon thy guilty head. 
Of these last words young Pyramus dispences, 
And ecald a synodie of all his seuer’d sences.11 


Pyramus’ attribution of a head to his hand is too old a mock- 
heroic device to be confused with inept rhetoric. Like the mechanics 
of Athens, Dunstan Gale was ‘‘tedious and brief,’’ ‘‘merry and 
tragical.’’ 

Although Shakespeare popularized the forward female, Lodge 
and Marlowe had been witty before him. When Lodge inaugurated 
the type with his Scille’s Metamorphosis, he had behind him George 
Peele’s pleasant little mythological comedy, The Arraignment of 
Paris, and his own experiments in narrative and amorous poetry in 
The Delectable History of Forbonius and Prisceria and ‘‘Beautie’s 
Lullabie.’’ Peele had sported gracefully and wittily with his legend 
in much the same fashion as does Lodge, and both, at best, achieve 
a charm similar to that of the Queen Mab speech. Forbonius and 
Prisceria contains an eclogue, sung by the disguised hero to his 
mistress, which is the archetype of Glaucus and Scilla. The eclogue 
tells the story of the love of Corinna and Corulus. He, a surly 


10Pyramus and Thisbe, London, 1617, stanza 19. Although no copy of an 
earlier edition is known to survive, the dedication is dated 1596, and the close 
imitation of Marlowe and Shakespeare confirms that date. I have been able 
ra and quote from this poem through the courtesy of the Huntington 
ibrary. 


118tanza 27. 
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shepherd, scorns Corinna until Cupid is angered and wounds him 
with love for her. Pelleas and Etarre, Benedick and Beatrice, and 
countless other lovers instruct us that such sudden changes are al- 
ways comic. The effect in this case appears in an extravagant ana- 
tomical catalogue precisely like those in the Ovidian narratives: 


Now bountifull is swéete Corinnas grace, 

Now like the Sunne in welkin shines her face, 
Her eyes like Gemini attend on Ioue, 

Her stately front was figured from aboue, 

Her daintie nose of Iuorie faire and shéene, 
Bepurfurate with ruddie roses béene. 

Her cherie lips doth daunt the morning hiew, 
From whence a breath so pleasant did insew, 
As that which laide faire Psiches in the vayle, 
Whom Cupide woode and woed to his avayle.12 


The description, as one might expect, is complete from head to foot. 
There is charm here, but there is comedy also, for this is a de- 
lineation of Corinna, not as she really is, but as Corulus imagines 
her : 


Thus Corulus with many secret thoughts, 
Diuines on her whom erst he set a naughts (p. 31 verso). 


The contrast between his past scorn and his present timidity makes 
him slightly ridiculous when he plucks up courage to woo her: 


O swéete Corinna blessed be the soyle 

That yéelds thee rest amidst thy dayly toyle, 

And happie ground whereon thou satest so: 

Blest be thy flocke, which in these lawnes doo go, 
And happie I, but hauing leaue to looke: 

Which said, with feare he pawsed, and bloud forsooke 
His palie face, till she that wrought the fire, 
Restorde the red, and kindled swéete desire. 

And with a bashful looke beholding him, 

Which many months her pleasant foe had bin: 

She cast her armes about his drooping necke, 

And with her daintie fingers dawde him vp (Idem). 


Soon they understand one another, and 


Confirmed thus with mutual glad consent, 
They finisht vp the marriage that they ment (p. 32 verso). 


Scille’s Metamorphosis is longer, more varied, and more ingenious, 
but it is not essentially different from this amorous but humorous 
little story. 





12The Complete Works of Thomas Lodge, 3 vols., Hunterian Club, 1883, Vol. 
I, Forbonius and Prisceria, p. 30. There is separate pagination for each item 
in this volume. References, therefore, will be to the poem or volume of poems 
from which I am quoting. 
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‘‘Beautie’s Lullabie’’ is one of the shorter pieces in the volume 
with Glaucus. The words in which it is introduced suggest that it 
may have been an early poem, though one cannot be certain that 
it was written before Scille’s Metamorphosis. The importance of 
the lullaby, aside from its charm, lies in the fact that it is an ex. 
tended anatomical catalogue, extravagant, but impudent and witty 
in tone. It opens with a jest: 


Lullabie Beautie, sweet Beautie lullabie; 
To such kind of Infants sing lulla would I (p. 39). 


And in the succeeding eighty verses Lodge with his usual frankness 
tells why he prefers beauties to babies. To quote Thomas Lodge 
is to cast reticence to the winds, but a few lines will make clear the 
relation of this poem to Sciliw’s Metamorphosis, Hero and Leander, 
and Venus and Adonis: 

Yet in that dimpled chinne bedect with every grace, 

Where curious eyes may easlie see the beautie of the face. 

Admit but this, that Ganimede the cuppe for Ioue did chuse: 

And if a man might drink with Gods, would I the same might use. 

Then blessed be those mounts where Venus sits and sings, 

With wanton Cupid in her lappe, and from those statelie springs 

Draws Nectar forth to feed her sonne: which tast him so beguild, 

That onelie for to sucke those teates, he still would be a child (p. 40). 
‘‘Wanton’”’ is the adjective Elizabethans used to describe such lines 
as these, but they are witty as well. It is obvious that such conceits, 
whenever they occur, are meant to be amusing. 

License and wit are the qualities which Scille’s Metamorphosis 
displays, and they earned it its subtitle, ‘‘The most pithie and 
pleasaunt historie of Glaucus and Scilla.’’ Glaueus has hardly 
emerged from the river and laid his head in Thomas Lodge’s lap 
before we encounter a jest. In his attempt to woo the poet from 
his melancholy, the god generalizes philosophically upon mutation: 

Vnto the world, such is inconstancie, 
As sap to trée, as apple to the eye (p. 7). 
In a moment they will be surrounded by nymphs. However out- 
rageous Lodge may be, he is also jocular when he says, 
In briefe, while these rare parragons assemble, 
The watrie world to touche their teates do tremble (p. 8). 
Once ashore, the nymphs engage in dances, sports, and song, and 
soon we encounter a favorite Elizabethan joke: 


Vnder a popler Themis did repose her, 
And from a brier a swéeteful branch did plucke: 











VENUS AND ADONIS, AMOUR WITH HUMOR 


When midst the brier ere she could scarce suppose her 
: A Nightingale gan sing: but woe the lucke; 
The branch so néere her breast, while she did quicke her 
To turne her head, on sodaine gan to pricke her. 
Whilst smiling Clore midst her enuious blushes, 
Gan blame her feare and prettilie said thus; 
Worse prickes than these are found among these bushes, 
And yet such prickes are searcelie feard of us. 
Nay soft (said Chelis) prickes do make birds sing, 
But prickes in Ladies bosomes often sting. 
Thus iest they on the Nightingales report. .. (p. 9). 


liness : 


Confounded with descriptions, I must leaue them; 

Louers must think, and Poets must report them: 

For silly wits may neuer wel conceaue them, 

Vnuless a speciall grace from heauen consort them (p. 16). 


a lady must never deny a lover. 


To view her daintie footing as she tript: 

And once they smil’d, for once faire Thisbe slipt, 
Yet though she slipt, she had so swift a pace, 

As that her slipping wrought her no disgrace. 


as children, at whose sport Venus smiled: 
Oft would he take her by the lillie hand, 
Cirkling her middle, straight as any wand, 
And cast her downe, but let her lye alone, 











Glaueus’ description of Scilla is just as lush and no less witty 
than those in the other poems. Lodge’s humorous intention may 
best be suggested by quoting the excuse for it, reminiscent of 
Chaucer’s apologies for his broad stories, put in the mouth of the 
poor foolish god, who is overpowered by the memory of her love- 


This irony fits ill the supposition that Lodge was serious. His whim- 
sical mixture of comedy and charm eancels all pain in the story, 
which reaches a proper, amoral ending in the poet’s conclusion that 


Nothing in English literature resembles Hero and Leander so 
much as the Haidee episode in Don Juan. In each poem a sophis- 
ticated and cynical author tells the story of a pair of young lovers 
with evident relish both for the charm and the absurdity of their 
innocence. Marlowe’s fluent fancy turned Lodge’s glitter into gold. 
Hero and Leander is digressive because Marlowe turned aside to 
pick up the plums of humor that lay along the way. He takes time 
to inform us that Hero wore no gloves—O vile anachronism !—be- 
cause he can then explain that the sun and wind would stop burn- 
ing her when she had had enough.'* To the technique of the Ovidian 

13With such conceits compare the following from Gale’s Pyramus and Thisbe. 


His patent imitation of Marlowe’s technique is too ludicrous to have been 
serious. As Thisbe went to her assignation, Diana’s nymphs hid (Stanza 16) 


Moreover, the poem corroborates the view that Marlowe intended Leander’s 
ignorance to be funny in the clearly comic description of Pyramus and Thisbe 
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narrative Marlowe contributed the comic myth and the aphorism, 
The humorous nature of Mercury’s story is generally recognized, 
By means of aphorisms Leander attempts to seduce Hero, Venus 
to win Adonis, and almost every other lover to attain his or her 
desires. Critics have taken them seriously and protested. But it 
is the normal fate of aphorisms to grow up into proverbs and in. 
culeate honesty, chastity, thrift, and all the other virtues recognized 
in Poor Richard’s Almanac. Their use to promote vice is a comic 
touch worthy of Marlowe’s intelligence. 

The tradition that Shakespeare followed and affected, then, is 
demonstrably comic. Once we make the assumption that Venus and 
Adonis was meant to be amusing, all that before seemed ridiculous 
and inept is transmuted into mirth, and Shakespeare’s wonderful 
vivacity becomes apparent. The poem has hardly begun before 
Venus’ passion leads her into outrageous hyperboles, and when 
these will not win Adonis, she adopts stronger measures and plucks 
him off his horse. The undignified little picture that Shakespeare 
draws of Venus with the horse’s rein over one arm and Adonis 
tucked under the other is delightfully absurd: 

Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 
Under the other was the tender boy, 

Who blushed and pouted in a dull disdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy; 


She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire (ll. 31-6). 


We must not forget the difference between Adonis and the Ear! of 
Southampton, if it was he to whom the sonnets were addressed. Of 
his friend Shakespeare said, 


Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 


but Adonis lacked such gentility. Sulky and sullen, peevish and 
petulant, only his beauty is attractive. When he can at last get in 
a word amongst Venus’ aphorisms, he sours his cheeks and churlish- 
ly cries, 


Fie! no more of love: 
The sun doth burn my face; I must remove (Il. 185-6). 


For other pastime Pyramus knew none. 

Then vp she starts and takes him by the necke, 

And for that fall giues Pyramus a checke: 

Yet at the length she chanst to cast him downe, 

Though on the green she neuer gaind a gowne, 

But rose againe, and hid her in the grasse, 

That he might tract the place where Thisbe was, 

And finding her (as children vse) imbrace her, 

For being children nothing could disgrace her. (Stanza 5) 
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Venus, the more inflamed by this ungentle rebuff, begins the plea 
which culminates in the famous celebration of her beauties. Re- 
membering Lodge and looking back to Marlowe, one can see how 
cleverly Shakespeare adapted the anatomical catalogue to his comic 
purpose by putting it in Venus’ own mouth. Concupisence vanishes 
in the ridiculous conceit : 


‘Fondling,’ she saith, ‘since I have hemmed thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
I’ll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 
Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. ’14 


At this even Adonis is forced to smile, though his smile is tinged 
with disdain. He reaches his most ludicrous level when he refuses 
to listen lest he be infected with love, 


And then my little heart were quite undone, 
In his bedchamber to be barred of rest (ll. 783-4). 


Accoutred thus he cannot be a hero. Typical, moreover, of the lyric 
humor with which Shakespeare represented Venus’ wooing are the 
words in which she begs more kisses of Adonis: 


‘Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 

What bargains may I make, still to be sealing? 

To sell myself I can be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy and pay and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 


‘A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 
And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 
What is ten hundred touches unto thee? 
Are they not quickly told and quickly gone? 
Say for non-payment that the debt should double, 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble?’ (ll. 517-522). 


Apparently, the Elizabethan love of rhetoric, used to enhance the 


14L]. 229-234. The imitation of this stanza by T. H. in Oenone and Paris 
shows that its humor outweighed its eroticism. Oenone says to Paris, 
Be Phaoes Boateman, I will be thy barke 
Bathe in this fountaine here a while to sport thee, 
Thy milke-white skinne, the pebbles shall not marke, 
Twixt them and thee De lye me, least they hurt thee. 
Oh be my sternesman, I will be thy barge, 
Its not thy weight that can me ouercharge. 
Small wonder that Paris laughed where Adonis only smiled, or that J. D. Par- 
sons thought the poem a travesty of Venus and Adonis. (Notes and Queries, 
CLVII (1929), 325). I have not read the whole poem. Professor Rollins, who 
has, says it is not a burlesque. He quotes the stanza above and several others 
in his edition of Shakespeare’s Poems, pp. 449,50. 
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tragedy of Lucrece and Rosamond, could also be adapted to the 
comedy of Venus and Adonis. 

Shakespeare’s real problem comes at the end where he must re. 
move the sting from Adonis’ death. Here he works with the same 
certainty and ease that mark the rest of the poem. We do not gee 
Adonis die. The reader remains with Venus, whose rapid alterations 
under the influences of hope and despair make her, according to 
Shakespeare, ridiculous. She merely finds the body. Thus a scene 
potentially painful is avoided. Then Venus’ grief spurs her to 
such heights of absurdity that we are first incredulous, then amused. 
It is true that nature often mourned in Elizabethan poetry, but 
there is no passage in a good poem to rival the extravagance of 
Venus’ lamentation. With Adonis gone the world is stripped of 
beauty. No one need wear bonnet or veil henceforth ; the sun scorns 
and the wind hisses all humanity. But when Adonis was alive, 
everything wooed him: 

‘To see his face the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear him; 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day (ll. 1093-98). 
Finally, she concludes that even the boar loved Adonis and killed 
him only by accident, a mischance of which she would have been 
guilty were her teeth like the boar’s. Then, goddesslike, she pro- 
phesies that since she has been unhappy in love, love will bring 
woe to men for evermore. The metamorphosis takes place, and the 
poem ends in the perfection of the last stanza. 

Read in this manner Venus and Adonis becomes a living poem 
for which no apology need be expressed or implied. That this is the 
right way to read it is shown by the sonnets in The Passionate Pil 
grim and the stanzas from Mirrha, by the comic narratives of pred- 
ecessors and imitators, and by the differences between it and 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, as well as the dissimilarities between it and 
serious poems like Lucrece and Rosamond. Enough has been quoted 
to suggest how Shakespeare used his freedom to sport with Ovid’s 
tale. His vigor was unflagging, and he achieved a polish which even 
Marlowe did not equal, although the gentle humor with which Mar- 
lowe regarded the youthful innocence of his lovers was still beyond 
Shakespeare’s power. Venus and Adonis becomes, of course, the 
trifle Shakespeare called it in his dedication, but it is far better to 
possess a flawless trifle than a superannuated failure. 




















SOME STOIC LINES IN HAMLET AND THE 
PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION 


By Rosperta MorGan 
New York City 


My purpose in this note is threefold. I intend primarily to 
elucidate certain vexed lines of Hamlet. But insofar as they 
further the solution of this restricted textual problem, I propose 
also to consider a Stoic fragment of the play’s philosophic back- 
ground and the still wider question as to the role of Stoicism in the 
Renaissance. 


Not a whit, we defie augury, there is speciall providence in the fall of a 
Sparrowe, if it be, tis not to come, if it be not to come, it will be now, if it 
be not now, yet it well come, the readines is all, since no man of ought he 
leaves knowes, what ist to leave betimes, let be. 


This is the Q, version of the famous lines from Hamlet, V, ii, 217- 
222.1 F. runs as follows: 

Not a whit, we defie Augury; there’s a speciall Providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come: if it bee not to come, it will bee 


now: if it be not now, yet it will come; the readinesse is all, since no man 
ha’s ought of what he leaves. What is’t to leave betimes? 


Modern editors, like Dover Wilson, Hardin Craig, and Thomas 
Mare Parrott, tend to prefer the Q, reading, just as they tend to 
prefer Q, as the text for editing the whole play. E. K. Chambers 
believes that ‘‘Q., substantially represents the original text of the 
play, as written once and for all by Shakespeare,’’ while F. is 
“based upon derivatives from that text.’’? Instead of using F. as 
the base with corrections from Q,, the reverse is becoming estab- 
lished as the editorial convention. While I do not want to enter 
here into the controversy about the respective merits of the two 
versions, I do want to point out that inflexible adoption of one text 
can lead to severe strain on the meaning of some passages. Wilson, 





1This is the line count of Wilson’s edition of Hamlet, vol. xv of The Works 
of Shakespeare edited jointly by Arthur Quiller-Couch and Wilson — 
bridge, 1934). 


*William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 412. 
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indeed, sometimes reminds us of that eighteenth-century eritie who 
decided to interpret all of Hamlet on the basis of one principle: 
Mr. Locke’s Doctrine of the Association of Ideas.* But in addition, 
extant evidence still seems insufficient for determining scientifically 
which errors are distinctively those of a scribe, a compositor, or a 
proof corrector. And no editor goes so far as to claim that occur. 
rence of a line in his favorite text is final proof of the correctness 
of the line. If he did, he would simply publish Q, or F. as “‘the 
true and perfect copy,’’ and be done with it. All editors, however, 
accept lines from both texts, and their decision on a particular read- 
ing must therefore be supported by some further criterion: eg, 
the sense of the line in the passage, its place in the play as a whole, 
its relation to Shakespeare’s thought and reading, and to the 
thought and reading of the time. And aside from these purely 
literary criteria, even evidence drawn from the wider social con- 
text of the play may be relevant. 

In the ease of these lines from Hamlet, I believe there is evidence 
internal to the play as a whole, and also neglected evidence drawn 
from the current literary and philosophic environment to support 
the accuracy of the F. version with ‘has’ rather than ‘knows’. My 
interpretation of the Folio passage is offered as a hypothesis. I do 
not think that these matters can be established once and for all. 
But this hypothesis seems confirmed to a greater degree than the 
others with which I am familiar. 

Wilson’s interpretation of the last two lines of the Q, version is 
‘“since no one ean tell from anything on earth (‘of aught he leaves’) 
what is the right moment to die (‘betimes’), why trouble about 
it?’’* This he achieves by punctuating, ‘‘Since no man, of aught 
he leaves, knows what is’t to leave betimes, let be.’’ and by taking 
‘“betimes’’ to mean ‘‘in good time, at the right moment,’’ as in 
NED 3. Craig and Parrott find this construction ‘‘hardly in- 
telligible,’’ and suggest Shakespeare may have written or meant to 
write, ‘‘since no man knows ought of what he leaves, what is’t to 
leave betimes?’’> This, of course, was Johnson’s suggestion much 
earlier. Johnson grounded his interpretation on the fact that ‘‘it 
is more characteristic of Hamlet to think little of leaving life, be- 


8W. Whiter, A Specimen of a Commentary on Shakespeare, 1794. 
4P. 250 of Notes to his edition of Hamlet, op. cit. 


5Footnote to the passage in their critical edition of the Second Quarto. 
(Princeton, 1938). 
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eause he cannot solve its many mysteries, than because he cannot 
earry with him life’s goods. ’’6 

The documentary evidence for the ‘knows’ construction appar- 
ently depends on the general preference for Q,. Wilson is at least 
consistent in keeping strictly to the Q, order of words.’ Craig and 
Parrott assume a muddled Q, printer, and then transpose in order 
to get to the F. order of words; as for F., to match this muddled 
Q, printer we must suppose that the ‘capricious’ scribe copied 
‘ha’s’ for ‘knowes’. The meaning of the lines, as construed by 
Wilson and Johnson, seems to have little relation to Hamlet’s char- 
acter as defined by the rest of the play. For there is no suggestion 
elsewhere that Hamlet gives himself up to resignation because he 
doesn’t know, that ignorance is a reason for not ‘‘troubling.’’ On 
the contrary. Hamlet ‘‘dreads’’ the unknown, as the ‘‘To be or 
not to be’’ soliloquy makes clear. Moreover, what he takes as com- 
pletely unknown there is the after-life. This dread of something 
after death 


. . makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


The ‘‘mysteries of life’’ has a rather more modern sound. In sum, 
the Q, version is difficult to construe, and the constructions so far 
offered are rather flimsy. 


Edward Dowden, one of the few moderns to protest against John- 
son’s implicit ‘‘vulgarisation’’ of the F. meaning, construes F., as ‘‘If 
we possess nothing except our personality, what matters it to leave 
the adventitious things of life soon or late?’’® Another, Harley 
Granville-Barker, finds it is the ‘‘loss of other things’’ that Hamlet 
has in mind: ‘‘his father’s care, his faith in his mother, the ideal 
love for Ophelia, hers for him. He could keep nothing of this... . 
What is it, then, to leave betimes, before he has lost more?’’® While 
I cannot accept either of these interpretations as historically well- 
grounded, I agree that Johnson vulgarises the F. passage in order 
to dismiss it. 

For there is a clear and historically plausible meaning for the 





6Furness ed. of Hamlet (Philadelphia, 1877), 1, 440, note to lines 210-211. 


en course, even Wilson inserts a ‘‘now’’ in the preceding lines of the 
quarto. 


*In his footnote to the passage in his edition of Hamlet (London, 1919). 
*Prefaces to Shakespeare (London, 1937), m1, 172, fn. 1. 
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Folio lines. The idea that ‘‘no man has ought of what he leaves” 
is a commonplace in Stoies as divergent as Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Mareus Aurelius,’° and the whole passage has strikingly ¢loge 
parallels to a type of Stoic doctrine current in the late English 
Renaissance.** A man’s life, according to this philosophy, is not 
his own, but a gift of Nature or God to be restored at death. One 
of the maxims of the Enchiridion advises in connection with the 
death of a wife or child, ‘‘ Never say that thou haste loste anything, 
but that thou hast restored it.’’*? And Seneca in one of the essays 
most influential in the Renaissance, the De Providentia, pictures 
God as saying, ‘‘I have made nothing easier than dying .... Let 
every season, every place, teach you how easy it is to renounce 
Nature and fling her gift back in her face.’’** The Enchiridion oy 
Manual of Epictetus was translated into English in 1567 (the trans. 
lation from which we have been quoting), the De Providentia not 
until 1614, when Thomas Lodge translated the complete prose works 
of Seneca.’* But selections from the De Providentia were trans- 
lated as early as 1577 in an appendix to a very popular work, The 
Defence of Death, a translation of De Mornay’s Excellent Discours 
sur la Vie et la Mort.> The Latin editions of Seneea and Epictetus, 


10While the close similarity in form and content would indicate that the 
more direct source is Stoic, there are related doctrines in the early Christian 
and Mishnaic traditions. Dr. Meyer Schapiro has pointed out certain of these 
to me. 

11J. W. Cunliffe (The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy, London 
and New York, 1893) comments, ‘‘We have Seneca’s notion of presentiment 
and his Stoical fatalism in V, 2.’’ The comment is offered without further 
development. Hardin Craig, in an article which I discovered after writing 
this note (‘‘Hamlet’s Book,’’ Hunt. Lib. Bull. (Nov. 1934), 17-37) also 
points out the resemblance of the passage to one in Girolamo Cardano’s De 
Consolatione, translated by Thomas Bedingfeld (1573, 1576) as Cardan’s 
Comforte. Cardan held a number of Renaissance Stoic doctrines. For con- 
ment on Craig’s collation, see footnote 23. 

12The Manuell of Epictetus, Translated out of Greeke into French, and now 
into English, conferred with two Latine translations. Hereunto are annexed 
Annotations, and also the Apothegs of the same Author. By Ia. Sanford. 
Imprinted at London by H. Bynneman for Leonard Maylard. Anno, 1567. 
Ch. 14 (In modern editions ch. 11). Sanford comments in the margin, ‘‘We 
do never lose our goods, but restore them, to him of whom we received them, 
that is to God.’’ 

13Moral Essays, I. Tr. J. W. Basore (Loeb Classics, London, 1928). 

14See H. R. Palmer. List of English Editions and Translations of Greek 
and Latin Classics Printed before 1641 (London, 1911). 


15M. St. Clare Byrne, ‘‘An Early Translation of Seneca,’’ Transactions of 
the Bibliographical Society, 4th Series, (London, 1924). Iv, 277-85. 
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edited in the Renaissance,** were of course in circulation, and while 
Shakespeare did not use his Latin like a Chapman, there were ver- 
sions of Stoicism both in English and in popular form.*7 The 
specific notion we are discussing was a familiar one. Marston’s 
‘doting Stoic,’ Pandulpho, gives it formulation in Antonio and 


Mellida, II. 


Thou lost a good wife, thou lost a true friend, ha! 
Two of the rarest lendings of the heavens, — 

But lendings, which at the fix’d day of pay 

Set down by fate, thou must restore again. (IV, v)18 


Since a man’s life, and whatever else he leaves at death, are not his 
own, what is it then to leave them early? ‘‘Betimes’’ I should take 
in its most frequent meaning of ‘‘early.’’ On this compare Seneca 
again: ‘‘It is all the same; you will not be and you were not.... 
You have been cast upon this point of time .... It makes no dif- 
ference when you stop.’’*® 

As I have indicated, however, not only the last lines, but the 
whole passage is close to Stoic thought in structure as well as con- 
tent. Take, for example, this remarkably similar passage from 
Epictetus: ‘‘I must die: if instantly, I will die instantly; if in a 
short time, I will dine first; and when the hour comes, then I will 





16In Latin, the Manual of Epictetus was accessible in England from the end 
of the fifteenth century, the Discourses from the middle of the sixteenth. 
Politian’s translation into Latin of the Manual had considerable diffusion in 
England. (The British Museum has 15 copies.) Jerome Wolf’s Latin edition 
of the works of Epictetus was most popular at the end of the sixteenth century 
and beginning of the seventeenth. (F. L. Schoell, ‘‘The Latin Epictetus of 
Hieronymus Wolfius in England’’ in his Etudes sur l’hwmanisme continental, 
Paris, 1926.) The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books lists a number 
of copies of different Renaissance editions of the Opera Omnia of Seneca, 
edited by Lipsius, Muretus, ete. 

17See Guillaume Du Vair, The Moral Philosophie of the Stoicks, translated 
by Thomas James, 1598, and Justus Lipsius, Two Bookes of Constancie, trans- 
lated by J. Stradling, 1595, for Renaissance popularisations of Stoic doctrine. 


18Cf. Tourneur’s use of the notion a few years later in the Atheist’s Tragedy. 
Set downe the Body. Pay earth what shee lent, 
But shee shall beare a living monument, 
To let succeeding ages truly know, 
That shee is satisfied, what hee did owe: 
Both principall and use; because his worth 
Was better at his death then at his birth. (III, 1) 
This is an especially interesting Elizabethan transformation of the image, in 
which the transaction is conceived not merely as a gift but as a loan defined 
in terms of the concrete financial relations of the time. 
19Moral Epistles, Tr. R. M. Gummere (Loeb Classics, London, 1920), um, 
Epistle 77. 
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die. How? As becomes one who restores what is not his own, 
The opening, ‘‘We defy augury,’’ echoes the chapter on divination 
in the Discourses, or the Manual: ‘‘do not bring with you to the 
prophet the will to get or the will to avoid .. ., but (approach him) 
with your mind made up, that the whole issue is indifferent ang 
does not affect you.’’** The fall of a sparrow represents an extreme. 
ly successful combination of the classical symbol of divination by 
the flight of birds, and the well-known Biblical passage. The ‘if, ., 
then . . .’ form of the next three propositions, while it may he 
fortuitous in Shakespeare, is, nevertheless, a characteristic device 
of ancient Stoic doctrine. Epictetus, for example, uses it in the 
passage just quoted. 

There is no space here for an analysis of Stoic philosophy jn 
either form or content. But the use of logically necessary condi. 
tional sentences deserves examination for the light it throws on the 
form of Hamlet’s utterance. Whatever their affective value (and 
as we shall see, this value is very great), such conditional sentences 
because of their very necessity are devoid of content. These in 
particular are logical manipulations of the tautology: given that 
all men die, my death is now or to come. Slightly condensed: “If 
now, then not to come; if not to come, then now; if not now, then 
to come.”’ 

Now these statements can scarcely convey any new information 
beside the fact assumed: namely, that all men die. Yet their emo- 
tional force is enormous. The paradox is less baffling if we analyse 
the psychological réle of the very similar Stoic device expressed in 
the ambiguous proposition: if a statement ‘‘A’’ is true, then it 
must be true. This is plausible because it is unclear whether it 
means 1) ‘‘A implies A’’ or 2) ‘‘A is necessary.’’ (1) is obviously 
tautological (‘‘whatever is, is’’), (2) not at all so. But (2) says 
‘‘whatever is, must be,’’ and thus creates an emotional aura of 
fatality, of the inevitability of all events. It persuades to resigna- 


19Moral Epistles. Tr. R. M. Gummere (Loeb Classics, London, 1920), 1, 
‘Of the things which are, and of those which are not, in our own power.”’ 

21The Discourses and Manual, Tr. P. E. Matheson (Oxford, 1916), 1, ch. 32. 
Sanford’s translation of this passage (ch. 38) runs: ‘‘ Remove then from 
thee (if thou go to the Divinour) al desire and eschuing other thou shalte 
come to him trembling and quakying. But when thou shalt understande, what: 
soever shall befall to appertain nothing to thee, and of thee not to be passed 
upon, thou mayest use it well, and no man shall forbid thee.’’ 

Cf. Sir William Cornwallis, ‘‘Of Feare’’ in Second Part of Essayes (1601). 
Quoted by W. Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy 
(Berkeley, 1936), p. 338. 
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tion and provides a kind of solace at the same time. For example, 
if, as in Hamlet’s ease, ‘‘A’’ is an abbreviation for ‘‘I am to die by 
duelling in a short while,’’ then his efforts are irrelevant to the pro- 
duction or avoidance of the truth of ‘‘A implies A.’’ But not at 
all irrelevant to making ‘‘A’’ true or false. He can make ‘‘A’”’ 
true by allowing the duel to take place. Or he can make ‘‘A’’ false 
by taking Horatio’s advice. Horatio is quite clear on this point. 
“Tf your mind dislike anything, obey it. I will forestall their 
repair hither, and say you are not fit.’ Yet the Stoic argument 
proceeds, since A implies A, and no one will contest this, human 
effort is irrelevant to A, i.e., A is necessary. Hamlet’s temper at 
the moment conforms to this rather than to Horatio’s advice. This 
sense of fatality pervades the last part of the play, and is perfectly 
expressed in this passage of resignation. ‘‘Let be.’’ 

All of this fits very nicely with the suggested reading of ‘‘Since 
no man has ought of what he leaves.’’ This line makes sense in the 
context of the passage, while the Q, line does not. It makes familiar 
sense, too, in the Renaissance. The citations I have given seem to 
me to be much closer than either the passage from the dedication 
to Bruno’s Candelajo*? or, more importantly, any ‘‘distillation”’ 
of Montaigne’s essay ‘‘That to philosophie, is to learne how to 
die.’ Both of these sources have been brought forward, of course, 
to support the Q, reading, ‘‘since no man knows aught of what he 
leaves.’? But Montaigne, with his potpourri of quotations and 
casual self-contradictions, can as easily be cited to support the F. 
reading. Actually the temper of his essay (‘‘let death seize upon 
me, whilst I am setting my cabiges, carelesse of her dart, but more 
of my unperfect garden’’) is very far from the mood of Hamlet’s 
lines. And the passage from Bruno would support only the inter- 
pretation, ‘‘since no man knows when he is to die.’’ This inter- 
pretation, to my knowledge, has never been advanced, but as we 
shall see, it would lend some probability to the Second Quarto ver- 
sion, 





22Tschischwitz. Shakespeare Forschungen. 1, 62. Quoted in Furness ed. of 
Hamlet, 1, 439, fn. to lines 208-211. 

_*8The lines selected from Cardan by Hardin Craig (‘‘Hamlet’s Book,’’ op. 
cit.) for collation with this passage from Hamlet stress the inevitability and 
definiteness of death, and the futility of any emotional reaction but indiffer- 
ence. ‘‘Do neyther seke nor shonne : the ende of thine owne lyfe.’’ They 
do not mention knowledge nor possession in the sense demanded by the texts. 
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The ‘‘knows”’ construction does have in its favor—and this is q 
better argument than any I have seen—the similarity of its context 
to the lines of Julius Caesar :** 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come! 


But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. (V, 1) 


These occur at a similar high point in the play: just before Brutus 
goes to jis death, a suicide in the more conventional sense. They 
put an end, moreover, to a parting conversation between Cassius 
and himself which concerns augury and the Stoic way of life. It is 
significant, then, that Brutus should use ‘‘know.’’ But the un. 
known here is not ‘‘life on earth,’’ the ‘‘mysteries of life,’’ nor 
‘‘the proper time to die,’’ but ‘‘the time appointed for my death,”’ 
specifically, ‘‘am I going to die today?’’. A good case could be 
made out for the relation of such a meaning to Stoicism, to Hamlet’s 
character, the passage in question, and the play of Hamlet as a 
whole. In fact, if Hamlet were interpreted as saying, ‘‘since no 
man knows when he is to die,’’ then the ‘‘knows’’ reading, and the 
‘‘has’’ reading—on the interpretation I have offered—would be 
rather close. But actually Hamlet cannot be made to say this, even 
on Wilson’s ordering of the passage.”> If he could, then the in- 
fluence of Stoicism might be established as relevant and important 
for both the F’. and Q, versions. 


II 


The determination of a literary influence, however, whether direct 
or indirect, has little value as an end in itself. It can have a limited 
value, as here—in construing a difficult text, and for this purpose 
direct influence need not be established. But its chief virtue—and 
one which is usually neglected—should be to raise and define the 
problem of how a literary tradition becomes transformed in the 
hands of an artist or group of artists. Stoicism was one of many 
traditions important in the Renaissance, and as might be expected, 


24Harley Granville-Barker has noted this similarity (‘‘From Henry V to 
Hamlet,’’ Proc. of the Brit. Acad., x1, [1924-25], 294), but he adopts the ‘has’ 
version. 

25Wilson’s particular paraphrase, while coming closer to this meaning than 
the others, (‘‘since no one can tell... what is the right moment to die, why 
trouble about it?’’) gives the lines a triviality which their serious setting 
belies. 
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it was not taken over wholesale. Its Renaissance adaptation ex- 
hibits features quite different from either the late or early Stoicism 
of antiquity. What these characteristic features are cannot be 
understood without first defining the tradition itself. Stoicism, for 
example, need not be identified with Seneca, as has been done by 
many scholars who have investigated his influence on the Elizabeth- 
an drama. And one must distinguish clearly not only between 
different representatives of Stoicism, and between the late and 
early versions of antiquity, but also between late and early Renais- 
sance uses of the doctrines. The use of Cicero to dignify the life 
of action and the duties of the statesman and citizen in the early 
Renaissance is a far cry from the use of Epictetus to support Cler- 
mont d’Ambois’ scorn of public life and the pictures of court cor- 
ruption presented by some of the later Renaissance dramatists. 
Jonathan Swift’s suggested analysis of the social background for 
the revival of Epicureanism in the late seventeenth century®® might 
well be paralleled by a social analysis of the revival of Stoicism in 
the period of Renaissance pessimism. 

I should like to add a few words here about other instances of 
Stoic doctrine in the play of Hamlet as a whole. For the passage 
under discussion is no isolated expression.?” The king’s advice to 
Hamlet, 


But you must know your father lost a father, 
That father lost, lost his. . 


reads like a slick adaptation of Seneca’s ‘‘These decrees are un- 
alterable and fixed . . . What is there strange in this to you?... 
this fate befell your father, your mother, your ancestors, all who 
came before you; and it will befall all who shall come after you.’’”* 
Hamlet’s concern with suicide and death has an occasional remin- 
iscence of Epictetus in a Christian setting, and the alternatives 
which are the subject of frequent debate in Stoic dialogues, are 
squarely posed in 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing, end them. 





26Thoughts on Various Subjects (1726). 


*7Hardin Craig (‘‘Hamlet’s Book’’, op. cit.) has discussed these and re- 
lated passages very thoroughly in connection with Cardan. 


28Epistle 77. 
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But Horatio, if any, might be called the ‘‘Senecal man”? of the 
play. His calm contrasts with Hamlet’s almost hysterical intensity 
Indeed, just before a scene charged with Hamlet’s tense emotion. 
ality, Hamlet, who is then not far from being passion’s slave, makes 
the difference between their temperaments almost explicit. 
... for thou hast been 

As one in suff’ring all that suffers nothing, 

A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are those 

Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please: give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 


As I do thee. 


It is only after the return from England, with Hamlet sober now 
and wearily dejected, that we find in him the quiet and resignation 
of ‘‘the readiness is all.’’ And this attitude is not constant in him 
even from then on. But Horatio in the final scene is ‘‘more an 
antique Roman than a Dane.’’ 

Of course, these suggestions can be pushed too far. I mention 
them since they reveal one inadequately examined aspect of the 
play. But this aspect needs to be seen in perspective. 
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ALLUSIONS TO DON QUIXOTE BEFORE 1660 


By Epwin B. KNOoWLEs, JR. 
New York University 


The endless fascination in observing the fluctuations of literary 
taste is heightened when our attention is focused sharply on a single 
vital work like Don Quixote. As Englishmen have looked into 
Cervantes’ pages during the three centuries since 1605, and there- 
after remarked on what they saw, they have preserved a part of 
themselves for us, much as though they had unwittingly snapped 
their own pictures. The individual pictures are often incomplete 
and indistinet, but by piecing together a number of them we see 
with surprising vividness the composite literary physiognomy of an 
era. Looked at another way, the same allusions create a second 
image, even more distinct than the first—the picture of the book 
referred to as it was then conceived and understood. During the 
fifty-five years before the Restoration there appeared the original 
English picture of Don Quixote. It is strangely different from our 
own. 

To begin with, the whole situation of book and audience was un- 
like that of the twentieth century. Today Cervantes’ novel is old 
and is a classic. Then (in the words of its publisher, Edward 
Blount), it was ‘‘a bashful stranger, newly arrived in England.’’ 
There was no fanfare of applause to greet it, no articles by literary 
critics. It appeared then on no list of books that a man must read 
to be cultured. Relatively few men could read it in Spanish, and 
the English translation had been made by an obscure person named > 
Thomas Shelton. Cervantes’ name did not appear on Shelton’s first 
title-page, though its presence would have meant nothing to the 
average literate Englishman. Finally, if a contemporary were to 
judge by its title (The History of the Valorous and Wittie Knight- 
Errant, Don-Quixote of the Mancha), the book was just another 
romance of chivalry, a type of writing then in bad odor with the 
literary folk. With these handicaps to overcome, it is only natural 
that Don Quixote gained popularity and critical approbation slowly. 

Writers on the influence of Cervantes in England have found, 
mainly in dramas, some thirty allusions to Don Quixote prior to 
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the Restoration. A fresh survey of this period has uncovered 
forty-nine ‘‘new’’ allusions, chiefly from non-dramatic writings, 
These are here set down chronologically by date of publication, 
rather than alphabetically by authors, in order to show how the 
allusions gradually increase in number with the passing years, 
Brief conclusions about the significance of the passages quoted be- 
low will be found at the end of this article. The symbol HN. after 
a title indicates that the passage has been transcribed for me from 
a copy of the first edition in the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery by my colleague Professor C. Bowie Millican, without 
whose generous assistance I should often have had to depend on 
reprints or late editions. 

1. 1611. Thomas Coryate, The Odcombian Banquet, sig. P2". 


Nature her selfe in thee herselfe out-stript 
When she produe’d this vagrant Humble-Bee,... 
Whose glorious deeds out-face and fiercely daunt 
Guzman of Spaine, and Amadis of France, 


1The locations and first mentioners of these allusions are as follows: 1607, 
George Wilkins, The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, III, 2—F. G. Fleay, 4 
Bieg. Chron. of the Eng. Drama (1891), 1, 275; 1608, Thomas Middleton, 
Your Five Gallants, IV, 8—Fleay, op. cit., 11, 94; 1609, Ben Jonson, Epicoene, 
IV, 1—E. Koeppel, Archiv f.d Studiwm d. neueren Sprachen u. Lit., ct (1898), 
93; 1610, Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, IV, 4—Koeppel, op. cit., p. 93; 1613, 
Robert Anton, Moriomachia, p. 32—Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Life of Miguel de 
Cervantes (1892), p. 279; 1613, W. Burre, preface to The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle—Koeppel, op. cit., p. 90; 1614, Sir Thomas Overbury, ‘‘A 
Roaring Boy,’’—Gustav Becker, Die Aufnahme d. Don Quijote i.d. englische 
Lit. (1906), p. 41; 1620, Thomas May, The Heire, I, 1—Koeppel, op. cit., p. 
96; 1622, Philip Massinger, The Virgin Martyr, II, 2—Becker, op. cit., p. 53; 
1623, John Ford, The Witch of Edmonton, IV, 2—Becker, op. cit., p. 53; 1627, 
Michael Drayton, ‘‘ Nimphidia,’’—Fitzmaurice-Kelly, op. cit., p. 279; 1629, 
Massinger, The Picture, II, 1—Koeppel, op. cit., p. 96; 1630, Thomas Ran- 
dolph, The Conceited Peddler, Works, ed. Hazlitt (1875), 1, 49—Becker, op. 
cit., p. 42; 1632, James Shirley, The Ball, Il, 3—Becker, op. cit., p. 53; 
Randolph, Oratio Praevaricatoria, op. cit., II, 679—Becker, op. cit., p. 42; 
1635, Henry Glapthorne, The Lady Mother, III, 2—Koeppel, op. cit., p. 97; 
16367, Anon., The London Chanticleers, I, 1—A. H. Mayor, Cervantes, with 
Especial Reference to Don Quijote, in English Lit. (unpub. Oxford B. Litt. 
thesis, 1926), p. 11; 1639, Glapthorne, Wit in a Constable, I, 1, and IV, 1— 
Koeppel, op. cit., p. 97; 1639, Shirley, The Gentleman of Venice, I, 2—Mayor, 
op. cit., p. 9; 1640, Ben Jonson, ‘‘ An Execration Upon Vulcan, ’’—Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, op. cit., p. 279; 1644, John Cleveland, The Character of a London- 
Diurnal, p. 3—Becker, op. cit., p. 43; 1644, John Taylor, Crop-Eare Curried, 
p. 36—Becker, op. cit., p. 43; 1645, Edmund Waller, ‘‘To the Mutable Fair,’’— 
Becker, op. cit., p. 43; 1647, Cleveland, ‘‘Smectymnuus, or the Club-Diuines’’— 
Mayor, op. cit., p. 13; 1648, Marchmont Needham, Mercurius, No. 1, sig. A:— 
New English Dictionary, ‘‘Quixot’’; 1649, Cleveland, ‘‘The Character of a 
Country-Committeeman,’’—Becker, op. cit., p. 43; 1651, Randolph, Hey For 
Honesty, III, 3—Becker, op. cit., p. 43; 1652, Shirley, Honoria and Mammon, 
V, 1—Koeppel, op. cit., p. 97; 1657, Sir Aston Cokain, The Obstinate Lady, 
ITI, 2—Becker, op. cit., p. 66. 
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Vterpendragon, Vrson, and Termagant, 
Great Don Quixot, and Ioane of Orleance. 


9. 1614. Richard Brathwaite, The Schollers Medley, p. 99. 


And last of all (which in my iudgement is worst of all) others with the 
phantasticke writings of some supposed Knights, (Don Quixotte transformed 
into a Knight with the Golden Pestle) with many other fruitlesse inuentions, 
moulded onely for delight without profite. These Histories I altogether ex- 
clude my Oeconomy, or priuate family ... 


3. 1615. Richard Brathwaite, ‘‘Vpon a Poets Palfrey, lying in 
Lauander, for the discharge of his Prouender,’’ A Strappado 
for the Diuvell, p. 158. [HN.] 


If I had liu’d but in Don Quizotes time, 
His Rozinant had beene of little worth, 
For mine was bred within a coulder clime, 
And can endure the motion of the earth, 
With greater patience... 


4, 1618. John Taylor, The Pennyles Pilgrimage, Or The Money- 
lesse perambulation, sig. E2’. [HN.] 


Our Mandeuill, Primaleon, Don Quixot, 

Great Amadis, or Huon, traueld not 

As I haue done, or beene where I haue beene, 

Or heard and seene, what I haue heard and seene . . 


5. 1621. Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, Part 2, 
See. 2, Memb. 4, p. 353. 


Whosoeuer he is therefore that is ouerrunne with solitarinesse, or carried away 
with pleasing melancholy and vaine conceits, and for want of imployment 
knowes not how to spend his time, or crucified with worldly care, I can pre- 
scribe him no better a remedy then this of study, to compose himselfe to the 
learning of some art or science. Provided alwaies that his malady proceed not 
from overmuch study, for in such cases hee addes fuell to the fire, and nothing 
can bee more pernitious; let him take heed he doe not outstretch his wits, and 
make a Skeleton of himselfe; or such Inamoratoes as read nothing but play- 
bookes, Idle Poems, Iests, Amadis de Gaul, the Knight of the Sun, the seauen 
Champions, Palmerin de Oliua, Huon of Burdeaua, §c. Such many times proue 
in the ende as mad as Don Quizot. 


6. 1622. Leonard Digges, The dedication to the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery of his translation, Gerardo The Vn- 


fortunate Spaniard. Or A Patterne For Lascivious Louers, 
sig. A2™., [HN.] 


TRanslations (as sayes a witty Spaniard) are, in respect of their Originals, 
like the knottie wrong-side of Arras-Hangings: But [verso:] by his wits 
leaue, as the faire outside could ill be seene, without helpe of the knots within; 
no more can the fame of a wel-deseruing Author be far spred, without the 
labor of a Translator.2 





*The figure is adapted from Quixote’s words in Ch. LXII of Part II. 
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7. 1622. John Taylor, ‘‘The argument and meaning, of this fol. 
lowing History.’’ [‘‘To the Honor of the Noble Captaine 9 
TOOLE.’’|, The Great O Toole, sig. A4"’. [HN.] 


IN all Ages and Countryes, it hath euer bin knowne, that Famous men haue 
florished, whose worthy Astions [sic], and Eminency of place, haue euer beene 
as conspicuous Beacons Burning and blazing to the Spectators view: the 
sparkes & flames wherof hath sometimes kindled Courage in the most coldest 
and Effeminate Cowards; as Thersites amongst the Grecians, Amadis de Gaule, 
and Sir Huon of Burdeaux in France, Sir Bevis, Gogmagog, Chinon, Palmerine, 
Lancelot, § Sir Tristram amongst vs heere in England, Sir Degre, Sir Grime, 
and Sir Gray Steele in Scotland, Don Quixot with the Spaniards, Gargantua 
almost no where, Sir Dagonet, and Sir Triamore any where, all these, and 
many more of the like Ranke [verso:] haue fill’d whole Volumes, with the 
ayrie Imaginations of their vnknowne and vnmatchable worthes ... 


8. [1623]. Sir Richard Wynne, A Brief Relation Of What Was 
Observed By The Prince’s Servants In Thetr Journey Into 
Spain, In The Year 1623, reprinted in The Autobiography and 
Correspondence of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. Halliwell (1845), 
m1, 422. 


Being a league on our way towards the sea-side, I was inquisitive to know 
whether there were anything in those parts worth the seeing? They told me, 
if I travelled two days, I could see nothing but such mountains as were that 
instant before my eyes; only they said, Tobosa, a poor village, where the 
famous Dulcinea lived, was not far off, but nothing in it worth the taking 
pains to see it. . 


9. 1626. William Vaughan, The Golden Fleece, Part I, p. 11. 


Excellent in this Art of Cookerie were those Spaniards, which wrot the life of 
Guzman the Rogue, and the Aduentures of Don Quizxot de la Mancha, the former 
seruing to withdraw a licentious young man from Prodigalitie, Whoredome, 
and Deceit; and the latter to reclaime a riotous running wit from taking de- 
light in those prodigious, idle, and time-wasting Bookes, called the Mirrour of 
Knighthood, the Knights of the Round Table, Palmerin de Oliua, and the like 
rabblement ... 


10. 1629. Francis Lenton, The Young Gallants Whirligigg: Or 
Youths Reakes, sig. B2". [HN.] 


Now thinkes his father here’s a goodly Sonne, 
That hath approached vnto Littleton,... 

No, no, good man, hee reades not Littleton, 

But Don Quiz Zot, or els The Knight o’th Sun... 


11. ¢.1632. Henry Reynolds, Mythomystes (n.d.), pp. 5-6. [HN.] 


. .. from the multitude (I say) of the common rimers in these our moderne 
times, I will exempt some few, as of a better ranke and condition than the 
rest. And first to beginne with Spaine. I will say it may iustly boast to haue 
afforded (but many Ages since) excellent Poets... [p. 6:]; but for other 
Poesies in their (now spoké) tongue, of any great name, (not to extoll their 
trifling, though extolled Celestina, nor the second part of their Diana de Monte 
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Major, better much than the first; and these but poeticke prosers neither,) I 
cannot say it affords many, if any at all: The inclination of that people be- 
ing to spend much more wit, and more happily in those prose Romances they 
abound in, such as their Lazarillo, Don Quixote, Guzman, and those Cuenta’s 
of their Picaro’s, Gitanillas, than in Rime. 


12. 1635. John Taylor, A Bawd, sigs. C’-C2". [HN.] 


Wel fare the Common-wealth plotted by Plato, who would have no woman ap- 
propriated [C2™:] to any man (it seemes he was a great enemie against in- 
closures, who would have all thus lye common) his reason was very Phylosoph- 
icall, the like whereof is not to bee found either in Don Quizot, or Sir Thomas 
Moores Vtopia. 


13. 1638. Richard Brathwaite, Barnabe Itinerarium, Or Barna- 
bees Iournall [Latin and English], ‘‘The Third part,’’ Faus- 
tulus speaking, sig. N2°. [HN.] 


Thence to Kingsland, where were feeding 
Cattell, Sheepe, and Mares for breeding; 
As I found it, there I feared 

That my Rozinant3? was wear’ed: 

When he would jog on no faster 

Loose I turn’d him to the pasture. 


14. ¢.1639. John Taylor, Part of this Summers Travels (n.d.), p. 
24. [HN.] 


From Leeds I went to Wakefield, where if the valiant Pinder had been living, 
I would have play’d Don Quixot’s part, and challenged him... 


15. [1645]. Henry Bold, ‘‘The adventure August, 26. 1645,’’ 
Poems Lyrique Macaronique Heroique, &c. (1664), p. 133. 


So never stops, nor staies, till at Pye Corner, 
Where, in he turn’s at house yeleped [sic] Castle. 
For worse, full many a Gyant oft did wrastle 

Here were the Beeves, the Muttons, and the pigs hot 
A rare Encounter for man Chegan Quixot. 

(He was a plaguy Mutton-man, vousavez, 

But here’s the Divel and all for the sowes Babyes.) 


16. Ibid., p. 134. 


Three strapping Queans, much like, for hanch and butteress, 
Toboso’s Dul, Mal, Tornes and Joan Gutterez. 


17. Ibid., p. 140. 


But harder he, then was that Iron-side 

Who manag’d Corbett, while yet liv’d my Grand Sir... 
H’had made a puny, of Gines Passamont 

(My story, sure may pass, ith’ rank, of woe 

Yanguesian Carryers! ne’re us’d Sancho so. 


—.._. 


**Rozinant’’ translates ‘‘equum’’ in the parallel Latin verses. 
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18. 1647. Anonymous, Universall Madnesse: Or, A new merry 
Letany, p. 3. [HN. microfilm] 


From reading Don Quizxot and Amadis de Gaule, 

The Knight of the Sun, with the Devill and all, 

From smeer’d Gypseis the great and the small, 
Libera [nos] &e. 


19. [1647]. Sir John Birkenhead, The Assembly-man; Written in 
the Year 1647 (1662/3), p. 16. 


Yet sometimes (to shew his [the Assembly-man’s] skill in Keckerman,) he 
Butcher’s a Text, cut’s it (just as the Levite did his Concubine) into many 
dead Parts, breaking the Sense and Words all to pieces, and then they are not 
Divided, but shatter’d, like the Splinters of Don Quixot’s Lance. 


20. Ibid., p. 18. 


Sometimes the Assembler will venture at the Original, and then (with the 
Translator of Don Quizxot) he mistake’s Sobs and Sighs for Eggs and Collops. 


21. 1648. [John Taylor], ‘‘Drunken Don Quixot, ali-ass Witty- 
poll,’? A Brown Dozen of Drunkards, p. 15. [HN. microfilm] 


OF a sudden by the fumes of Bacchus a mushrump Poet, (as a Plebeian En- 
thusiast in a trice by a Revelation dropped out of the clouds, or like a Pallas 
(pale-asse) borne out of a fictitious Iupiters braine, in his owne conceit or 
deceit, is a Mushrump Preacher,) with his est Deus in nobis agitante cales- 
cimus illo, Moses and Aaron yeeld to us our fires, Promethians be our Spirits, 
heaven inspires, but to send your eyes after this Sir Ferdinando Fash, this 
Furor Poeticus, however when he is himselfe meer man, and no more, his 
Genius is obtuse, and dull and heavy, as a great headed Oxe that needs the 
Goad, ... he never is so good a Poetaster, as when a pot-taster... 


22. 1648. Anonymous [or Taylor?], ‘‘The Authors friend to every 
sober and solid Reader,’’ in John Taylor’s A Brown Dozen of 
Drunkards, sig. Al’. [HN. microfilm] 


Some, Gnatoes, Thrasoes some, some in their pots 
Are Mushrump Poets, some meere Don Quizots, 
With Rams, and Wind-Milnes fight... 


23. [1648]. Sir William D’Avenant, ‘‘A Ballad. The Wares put 
to sale which were lately taken in a Spanish Ship,’’ Poems On 
Several Occasions (1672), in Works (1673), 1st p. 339.5 


An old Headpiece, batter’d with shot 
The which as one of Mancla [sic] sweares, 


4This alludes to a sentence in Ch. I of Part I in which the wording differs 
in the 1612 and 1620 English translations. See the writer’s ‘‘The First and 
Second Editions of Shelton’s Don Quixote Part I: a Collation and Dating,’’ 
Hispanic Review, 1x (1941), pp. 252ff. 


5There is more than one p. 339; the pagination is faulty. 
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Was sometimes worn by Don Quizxot 
However now tis stollen from’s Heirs, 
Come away, &e. 


94. 1648. David Lloyd, The Legend Of Captaine Iones, p. 9. 
[HN.] 


... George of Cumberland, rapt with his fame, 
Woo’s him to be Vicegenerall of his fleet; 

Which Iones vouchsaf’d, because he was to meet 
Men like himselfe, the doughty Dons of Spaine, 
Whose honour (or lose all) he vow’d to gaine. 

And better fate in this designe he wish’d not 

Then to cope single with their great Don Quixot. 


9. 1649. John Taylor, John Taylors Wandering, to see the Won- 
ders of the West, p. 2. [HN.] 


... the thing I was mounted on was neither Horse, Mare, or Gelding, it was 
all spirit, with very little (or no flesh.) It was none of your pursy foggy 
Jades, and amongst Horsemen it might have past for a Light Horse, too much 
worke, and too little meate, made him as gaunt as a Greyhound: Thus 
(mounted like Don Quixot) I entred Farington... 


96. ¢.1650. Anonymous, ‘‘Robin Hood and The Pedlars,’’ F. J. 
Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1888), Bal- 
lad No. 1387, V, 172. Kit the Peddler speaks to the unconscious 
Robin Hood: 


‘In my packe, God wot, I a balsame have got, 
That soone his hurts will heale;’ 

And into Robin Hoods gaping mouth 
He presentlie powrde some deale. 


Poore Robin in sound they left on the ground, 
And hied them to Nottingham, 

While Scarlett and John, Robin tended on, 
Till at length his senses came. 


No soone[r] in haste, did Robin Hood taste 
The balsame he had tane, 

Than he gan to spewe, and up he threwe 
The balsame all againe. 


And Scarlett and John, who were looking on 
Their maister as he did lie, 

Had their faces besmeared, both eies and beard, 
Therewith most piteously.é 


27. ¢.1653. Sir John Birkenhead, Two Centuries of Pauls Church- 
yard (n.d.), p. 16. 





*Sancho suffered a similar indignity from the Don in Ch. XVIII of Part I. 
Mr. Child dated the ballad on the authority of E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum; see Child, op. cit., v, 170. 
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[No.] 70. [of ‘‘Libri . . . venales,’’ Classis IV.] Whether to shake off 
Allegiance for Christian Liberty, were not Don Quizxot’s argument to turn 
loose the Gally-slaves, because God and Nature made them free? 


28. Ibid., pp. 20-21. 


[No.] 98. When they burnt Don [p. 21:] Quixot’s Library, they did Wisely to 
burn all Translations; & if the like were done now, whether there would not 
be a most lamentable fire? 


29. Ibid., p. 29. 


[No.] 135. [of Classis VI. ‘‘ Twenty new Acts of Parliament.’’] An Act that 

the author of Don Quizot shall explain whom he means by the Parliament of 

death.7 

30. 1653. [Sir John Denham], ‘‘T'o Sir W. DAVENANT,”’ Cer. 
tain Verses Written By severall of the Authors Friends; To Be 
Re-printed With The Second Edition Of Gondibert, p. 6. 


And for the Damsel, he did wooe so, 
To say the truth, she was but so-so, 
Not much unlike her of Toboso. 


31. 1655. Nathaniel Brooke, ‘‘THE STATIONER To The 
READER,”’ in John Cotgrave’s Wits Interpreter, Or The 
English Parnassus, sig. A6”. 


When you are satisfied with the copiousness of these Curiosities, turn over a 
new leafe and you my [sic] step into a scene of Drollery, such as neither the 
Spanish Quixote, nor the Gallick Fraucion [sic] could never arriwe at... 


32. 1655. [Sir John Denham (and others?) ], The Incomparable 
Poem Gondibert Vindicated From the Wit-Combats Of Four 
Esquires, Clinias, Dametas, Sancho, and Jack Pudding. 


33. c.1655. Richard Flecknoe, Letter No. IX. ‘‘To the same 
[Madamoiselle de Beauvias] from Genoa, Anno 45,’’ A Rela- 
tion Of ten Years Travells In Europe, Asia, Affrique, and 
America (n.d.), pp. 23-24. 


. . . the Common people ... having onely the Liberty to hang themselves, if 
they please, for other Liberty they have none. Whence I see ’tis but a meer 
cheat this Popular Liberty, the Inchantment of the vulgar, and Geugaw they 
promise Children, to make them good Boyes; yet ’t has been, and ever will be 
the madnesse of the Common people to goe in quest of it, as Don Quizote did 
of his Dulcinea, or Sancho Pansa of his imaginarie Iland or Government, [p. 
24:] which, just like your floating Ilands, slips away from you, when you 
think to set foot on it... . 


84. 1656. Richard Fletcher, ‘‘The Publique Faith,’’ Ex otio 
Negotium. Or, Martiall His Epigrams Translated. With 
Sundry Poems and Fancies, p. 130. 


7This alludes to ‘‘Las Cortes de la Muerte’’ in Ch. XI of Part II. 
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An everlasting Bale, Hell in Trunk-hose, 

Uncased, the Divel’s Don Quizot in prose. 

The Beast and the false Prophet twined together, 
The squint-eyed emblem of all sorts of weather. 


35, 1656. Anonymous, Untitled poem in David Lloyd’s The 
Legend of Captaine Iones (1656 [not in the 1648 ed.]), sig. 
AT’. [HN.] 


Quixot a winged Gyant once did kill, 

That’s but a flying tale, beleiv’t who will: 

This were but petty hardship, Jones was one 

Would Skinne a Flint, and eat him when h’had done. 


36, 1656. Richard Flecknoe, ‘‘Entrance into Style,’’ The Dia- 
rium, Or Journall, sig. A4”. 


BEing Diarium to write, 

Whose Genius shall I invite? 

Or of whose Muse invoke the favour 
To assist me in my Labour? 

Greek Aristophanes, or Plautus 

In Latin, where not many a fault is, 
Or in Spanish of Cervantes, 

Excellent in’s way I grant is, 

Or of Scarron le Malade, 

Best yet France has ever had... 


87. 1657. [Thomas May], The Life Of A Satyrical Puppy, Called 
Nim, p. 114. 


So having commanded a Gallon of Wine, and the Drawers absence, I bad him 
[Bung] sit, drink, and expect alteration. By that time I had shar’d halfe the 
Wine, a strange humor possest my Brain, and begot rare imaginations! such 
as fool’d Don Quixot, uttering in a lamentable veine this high and mighty 
sense. 


38. 1658. John Spencer, ... Things New and Old. Or, A Store- 
House of Similies, sig. a. 


[‘‘Michael de Cervantes’’ appears among ‘‘The Names of the severall Authors 
cited in this COLLECTION.’’ Apparently Spencer confused Mateo Aleman 
and Cervantes; no quotation from Cervantes appears, but there is one from 
Guzman de Alfarache on page 225. Aleman’s name does not appear in ‘‘The 
Names of the severall Authors cited.’’] 


389. 1658. Richard Flecknoe, ‘‘Of a Novice,’’? Enigmaticall Char- 
acters, p. 46. 


He is just like a young Lover, and his order is his Mistresse, who makes a fool 
of him, whilest he Idolatrizes it more than your French Inamourists do their 
Phillis’s and Cloris’s, and Don Quixots love to Dulcinea was nothing so ex- 
travagant. 


40. 1658. Anonymous, ‘“‘The Epistle Dedicatory made by the 
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Authour ... to his now adopted Mother, the University of Can. 
bridge,’’ Naps upon Parnassus, sig. C6’. 


Nor would I have you at all wonder, that so many of my Friends are Pleased 
to empty the Quivers of their Ingenuity against the Buts of my Poems to 
Descant on me, and Paraphrase on my Text with their several harmless Glosses: 
for we all know, ’tis the famous Don Quixot’s highest honour to have Gayton’s 
Festivous Notes written on Him... 


41. 1659. Robert Loveday, Letter No. XCIII. “To Mr. g” 
Loveday’s Letters Domestick and Forrein, p. 171. [HN.] 


. . . Since our arrival here [Bristol], my Lord and I, like Don Quizot and his 
Sancho, have done nothing but seek adventures, visiting all the Towns of re. 
mark, and inchanted Castles we could hear of, as if we intended to give the 
World a more exact Geography of the place, and mend Cambdens Map of the 
County: only we have charg’d no Windmills yet, nor any thing else but his 
purse. 


42. 1659. Edmund Gayton, ‘‘Of the order of Refection,”’ The 
Art of Longevity, Or, A Diaeteticall Institution, p. 9. 
Next, let your lighter meats, and the subtiler 
Be faln upon before the gross and viler. 
Wherefore my Don, not Don Quixot, I mean, 
(For such provision seldome there was seen) 


At second course begins, and to be brief, 
Eats (if he have it) at the last his beef. 


43. 1659. Francis Osborne, ‘‘A Character of an Host,’’ A Mis. 
cellany Of Sundry Essayes, Paradoxes, And Problematicall 
Discourses, Letters and Characters, pp. 197-198. [HN.] 

The Government of his house is Tyrannicall, all Taxes being Arbitrary, at the 

will of [p. 198:] his Wife, who sits Regent in the Kitchin. Yet every one 

that enters, takes his Chamber, for the time he stayes, as his own, With no 


less assurance, then Don Quixot did the whole Mansion, for an Enchanted 
Castle. 


44. 1659. Richard Lovelace, ‘‘The Duell,’’ Lucasta. Posthume 
Poems, p. 32. [HN.] 
This, this is Love we daily quarrel so, 
An idle Don-Quichoterie: 


We whip our selves with our own twisted wo, 
And wound the Ayre for a Fly. 


45. 1659. Anonymous, Gallus Castratus. An Answer To A 
Slanderous Pamphlet, Called the Character of England [by 
John Evelyn], added to A Character of France, p. 7, sig. D4 
[HN.] 


But I see this poor Gentleman is mighty tender . . . The very Boyes give him 
an Adventure much of Don Quizots, which makes him view all things through 
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inchantment; and I wonder I hear no news of his Eccho, a Sancho Pancho to 
fatter his folly into a Romance. 


46, Ibid., p. 20; sig. D10”. 


Methinks this was as strange an Adventure as the Knight Errants Wind-mils, 
and I suppose as much crazed your body; so that I wonder at your high 
valour, that dared Adventure, that eyelet-holed invaded body of yours, to such 
corroding fumes... 


47. [1659/60]. John Tatham, The Rump: ...A New Comedy 
(1660), II, 1, p. 25. [HN.] 

Lady Bertlam. ’Tis a wonder with what Impudence those fellows Noll and 

Dick could Knightifie your Husbands! For ’tis a Rule in Heraldry, that none 


ean make a Knight but he that is a Knight himself: ’Tis Zanca Panca’s 
Case in Donquizott. 


48, [1659/60. Richard Allestree?], The Gentlemans Calling (1660), 
Sect. VIII, par. 14, pp. 141-142. [HN.] 

Nor are these false measures of Honor more opposite to Religion, then 

Prudence: The glosses the Sword-men have put upon the one fundamental 

Law of Not bearing an Injury, have introduced such a multitude of ridiculous 

Punctillo’s, that the next Age will be in danger of receiving the Fable of Don 

Quizot for Authentique History; and I see not with what justice this can 


laugh at them in him and his Squire Sancho, and yet think [p. 142:] them 
serious enough to govern men in their most real and weighty concernments.§ 


Space is not available for an extended discussion of these allusions 
at this time. There are, however, some brief generalizations that 
should be made by way of summary. These conclusions, it should 
be noted, are derived from the ‘‘old’’ allusions as well as from 
those printed above. 

Although the first reference to Don Quixote appears as early as 
1607 (two years after the publication of the book in Spain, and five 
years before the publication of Shelton’s translation), others follow 
in a very thin trickle. The average on the basis of the allusions 
thus far discovered is fewer than one a year for the first thirty 
years after 1605. The number increases slowly during the sixteen- 
thirties and forties, until there are seven in 1659. The total for 
the fifty-five years is seventy-nine. 

Just as important as the number of allusions is their meaning or 
character. Certainly, for example, there is a vast difference—and 
one worth bearing in mind—between numbers 1 and 48 of the list 
printed above. The earliest references are commonly only to the 





‘I am indebted for this allusion to Dr. M. 8. Goldman of the University of 
ois. 
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title of the book or to the Don’s name, or to windmills. They reyea] 
little or no comprehension of Cervantes’ story, or acquaintance with 
it. With one or two exceptions we must wait until the sixteen-fifties 
for mentionings which have any ‘‘feel’’ for the characters or any 
sense of familiarity with more than the common-places of the action, 

The location of allusions further clarifies our picture of what 
Englishmen first saw in Don Quixote. The preponderant number 
appear in wholly humorous writings or in definitely facetious or 
satirical contexts, a situation very different from that prevailing 
one hundred years later, or today. Serious poetry, biographies, 
diaries, letters, sermons, critical works, masques, and pageants yield 
a mere handful of allusions. In proportion to the number of titles 
read, comic verse was by all odds the richest mine worked. 

With the exception of Burton, Vaughan, Cleveland, and possibly 
Reynolds, there is no clear evidence for believing that Englishmen 
were more than dimly aware of the satirical purpose of Don Quizote 
before the late sixteen-forties, and then only occasionally. The 
book is commonly grouped with romances of chivalry, like Amadis 
or The Mirrour of Knighthood, and not distinguished from them. 
Don Quixote, the character, is normally referred to as just a fool, 
or as just another romance hero, ‘‘fool’’ and ‘‘romance hero”’ be- 
ing almost synonymous appellations. Not once is his idealism or 
his nobility spoken of. That the modern idea of Don Quixote and 
Sancho as complementary figures did not exist is evident both 
from the paucity of references to Sancho and the fact that in all 
but one of those few he is thought of as just a servant. There are 
as many references to Dulcinea and to Rozinante as to the Squire. 
Sancho as a universal symbol of the real, the earthy and practical, 
had not yet been born. 

As a result of this misinterpretation, or partial view, Don Quizote 
must have been more often than not condemned sight unseen by the 
highbrow circles of the time. Many of them must have ‘‘heard” 
that it was a frivolous book for frivolous people. Among other 
evidence for this is the fact that those early allusions which might 
be termed intelligent are by men of some literary discernment, like 
Burton and Vaughan. If more men of that type had read the book, 
there would, it seems to me, have been of necessity more allusions 
prior to 1650 which resemble those one finds toward the end of the 
century. 

It is worth pointing out that during this pre-Restoration period 
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Cervantes’ name is not yet familiar enough to Englishmen to be 
linked with his novel more than very rarely, or to be mentioned 
more often than that in discussions of European writers or litera- 
ture. It appears two times among the forty-nine ‘‘new’’ allusions 
and three times among the thirty ‘‘old’’ ones. 

As a result of these facts it would seem to be time to tone down 
and modify the old and still current belief that Don Quixote 
achieved ‘‘instantaneous popularity’’ in England.® A list of al- 
lusions on a page is apt to be like a dozen dimes jingling in a boy’s 
pocket; they seem like a lot of money until he commences spending 
them. Don Quixote was read in England, of course, and it did 
grow to be popular. But the process was slow—much slower than 
in France, for example, where three times as many editions of 
translations were put on the book stalls,?° and where the novel was 
read and seriously discussed by the majority of important writers 
and critics, not by a rare few as in England.” 

It is possible that in large part the exaggerated picture of the 
early vogue of Don Quixote has grown from the failure of older 
scholars to remember that Cervantes’ masterpiece has not always 
been the book it is today and that the English reading public has 
also changed. After all, there is no reason why it should have been 
an immediate best seller. Spain and England had little literary 
intercourse and even less good will for each other in the reigns of 
James I and Charles I. The average English reader loathed Span- 
iards and knew no Spanish. Spanish letters as such enjoyed no 





®Some of the many expressions of this almost universal dogma will be found 
in the following works: F.G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama (1891), u, 94; H. E. Watts, Miguel de Cervantes, His Life and Works 
(1895), 1, 272; Rudolph Fiirst, ‘‘Don Quijote-Spuren in der Weltliteratur,’’ 
Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung (1898), No. 61, p. 6; A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
‘‘The Curious-Impertinent in English Dramatic Literature before Shelton’s 
Translation of Don Quixote,’’ MLN, xvir (1902), 364; James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, Cervantes in England (1905), p. 19; Martin Hume, Spanish Influence 
on English Literature (1905), p. 155; Gustav Becker, ‘‘ Die erste englische Don 
Quijotiade,’’ Archiv f.d. Studiwm d. neueren Sprachen u. Literaturen, CXXII 
(1909), 310; ‘‘Thomas Shelton,’’ Dictionary of National Biography, xvii, 
44; José de Armas y Cardenas, Cervantes en la Literatura inglesa (1916), p. 
16; T. Seecombe and J. W. Allen, The Age of Shakespeare (1920), 1, 216; H. 
B, Lathrop, ‘‘In Praise of Cervantes,’’ Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell, 
by His Assistants (1926), p. 172; Herschel Brickell, ‘‘Introduction,’’ Don 
Quixote, The Modern Library (1930), p. vii. 


10J. D. M. Ford and Ruth Lansing, Cervantes, A Tentative Bibliography 
(1931), pp. 43-44 and 58-59. 

uEsther J. Crooks, The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth 
Century (1931), p. 51, et al. 
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great vogue. Cervantes, as yet an unsuccessful second-rater jn his 
homeland, had no group of readers in England anxiously awaiting 
his next book. Romances of chivalry (among which Don Quizot, 
was generally placed, as the allusions plainly indicate) were cop. 
sidered ‘‘trash’’—Drayton’s word—for servant girls and children, 
Finally, those great literary qualities in Don Quixote—its satire 
its humor, and its realism—were first appreciated to any important 
degree by Englishmen who lived after the Restoration, not before. 
For all these reasons and others, such as the misleading impression 
inevitably given by Edmund Gayton’s Festivous Notes Upon Don 
Quixote (1654), it would be astonishing to discover that Don Quizot, 
had anything but tough sledding during its first half century in 
England. 


12The subject of the influence of Don Quixote, as distinguished from the 
allusions to it, has no place here. This much should be said, however: the 
amount of influence has also been exaggerated (most often in connection with 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle) ; what influence exists—or, more accurately, 
what borrowing—confirms the generalizations made above on the basis of the 
allusions. 
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TWO VERSIONS OF LOWELL’S 
“FUNCTION OF THE POET’’ 


By WituiAmM WHITE 
Whitman College 


In 1855 James Russell Lowell gave a series of twelve ‘‘Lectures 
on the English Poets’’ before the Lowell Institute in Boston. With 
these performances Lowell himself was never wholly satisfied, for 
he always refused to put the lectures into any permanent form, and 
when James T. Field pressed him to submit them for publication, 
he ‘‘put him off ‘till they were better,’ and never published them.’” 
Clearly Lowell believed his efforts to be none of the best; and sub- 
sequent scholarship has for the most part sustained his verdict.’ 
However, students of American literature lately have shown much 
interest in the last lecture of the series, ‘‘The Function of the Poet,”’ 
especially as it introduces a strong note of nationalism into Lowell’s 
critical doctrine, and it has been reprinted in several places.* But 
the lecture never was collected in Lowell’s works, and we have it 
today in two distinct versions, the one printed in the Boston Adver- 
tiser the day after it was delivered, and privately reprinted, to- 
gether with the eleven others, by the Rowfant Club in 1897; and 
the other printed in Century Magazine by Charles Eliot Norton 
in 1894, three years after Lowell’s death. It is this latter which 
has been most generally circulated. 

These two versions differ to a considerable extent. Norton, in 
presenting material from the lectures in Century Magazine, re- 





1Horace E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell: A Biography (Boston, 1901), 
I, 373. 

*Few of the series can now be found in print except in the files of the 
Boston Advertiser for 1855, and in the Rowfant Club’s privately published 
reprint of the Advertiser’s reports: James Russell Lowell, Lectures on the 
English Poets (Cleveland, 1897). 

_8The essay in its currently accepted form may be found in: Century Maga- 
emé, 0.8. XXV (January, 1894), 432-439, edited, with an introduction, by Charles 
Eliot Norton; James Russell Lowell, The Function of the Poet and Other 
Essays, edited by Albert Mordell (Boston, 1920), including C. E. Norton’s 
preface from Century Magazine; Harry Hayden Clark, editor, Major American 
Poets (New York, 1935), pp. 528-537; Harry Hayden Clark and Norman 
Foerster, editors, James Russell Lowell: Representative Selections (New York, 
to be published) ; and Gay W. Allen and Harry H. Clark, Literary Criticism: 
Pope to Croce (New York, 1941), pp. 418-434. 
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marked that Lowell never did publish them himself because ‘his 
points of view changed with the growth of his learning, and the 
increasing depth as well as breadth of his vision ;’’* and that ‘The 
Function of the Poet,’’ in particular, remained unpublished because 
‘‘as his genius matured, he felt that its assertions were too absolute, 
and that its style bore too many marks of haste in composition, and 
was too rhetorical for an essay to be read in print.’ Norton’s 
version of the ‘‘Function,’’ in its discrepancies from the original 
lecture printed in the Boston Advertiser, shows an interesting 
process of revision which it would appear took place from time to 
time over the thirty-six years separating its delivery in 1855 and 
Lowell’s death in 1891.6 A comparative study of the two versions, 
besides revealing certain modifications of Lowell’s style and of his 
attitudes towards nationalism and towards science, should prove 
interesting as a partial study of the growth of the genius of which 
Norton speaks.” 


4Charles Eliot Norton, Prefatory note to ‘‘Humor, Wit, Fun, and Satire,” 
reprinted from Century Magazine in James Russell Lowell, The Function of 
the Poet and Other Essays, p. 34. 


5Introduction to ‘‘The Function of the Poet,’’ ibid., p. 3. 


6Much of the material in this essay was used in its revised form in Lowell’s 
later works. See Ferris Greenslet, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1905), p. 
110n. The implication here is that in lifting material from ‘‘The Function 
of the Poet’’ for use in other connections, Lowell revised it, and thus the 
lecture as a whole underwent a piece by piece revision. 


7Although there is some authority to the contrary, there seems little reason 
to believe that the report of the lecture in the Boston Advertiser was abridged 
or edited by the reporter or the editors. It was reported by Lowell’s old 
friend, Robert Carter, from Lowell’s own manuscript, and contemporary ac- 
counts agree that the reporting was complete. Cf. Francis H. Underwood, 
James Russell Lowell: A Biographical Sketch (Boston, 1882), pp. 71-72; and 
Edward Everett Hale, James Russell Lowell and His Friends (Boston, 1899), 
p. 114: ‘*My father and brother, who then conducted the ‘Daily Advertiser,’ 
arranged with Mr. Lowell that his old friend Mr. Robert Carter should prepare 
the manuscript for that paper, and thus the ‘ Advertiser’ printed each lecture 
on the day after its second delivery, with the omission only of some of the 
extracts from the poets of whom he was speaking.’’ (The only ‘‘extract’’ 
omitted from the ‘‘ Function’’ was Lowell’s own poem, ‘‘To the Muse,’’ which 
he read at the end of the lecture.) Scudder, op. cit., 1, 373, says that ‘‘the 
form in which the lectures were reported, sometimes direct and sometimes 
indirect, undoubtedly robs them of some of the charm which the hearers 
acknowledged’’; but there is no evidence whatever of indirect reporting in 
the Advertiser version of the ‘‘Function’’ until the last sentence, which merely 
states that ‘‘Mr. Lowell here read an original poem of considerable length”’ 
in place of printing the poem itself. Greenslet, op. cit., p. 110, says un- 
equivocally that the lectures were printed ‘‘in an abridgment from the manu- 
script’’; but it should be remarked that Greenslet had an opportunity to 
examine the revised version in Century Magazine, and may have drawn his 
conclusion from the fact that the Advertiser’s report was shorter than the 
Century’s publication. It is doubtful if Greenslet had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the manuscript itself. It is not in the Harvard Library; it was last 
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I have therefore compared these two versions, using the Rowfant 
Club’s reprint of the Advertiser’s report and Albert Mordell’s re- 
print from Century Magazine. In the following collation, material 
from the original report has been labelled Advertiser, and that from 
the revised version, Century; but the citations in footnotes are to 
the Rowfant Club’s James Russell Lowell, Lectures on the English 
Poets (Cleveland, 1897), and Albert Mordell’s edition of James 
Russell Lowell, The Function of the Poet and Other Essays (Boston, 
1920), respectively, these being the most easily available sources. 
It will be apparent that the collation, from lack of space, does not 
furnish a complete catalog of the minor changes, for those small 
variations of punctuation and changes of single words which occur 
in paragraphs otherwise identical have disappeared into my sum- 
maries of the sense of these paragraphs. Nevertheless, those which 
do appear furnish a large and thoroughly representative sample of 
the whole number. 


The first few sentences are alike. Then: 


Advertiser 


[The poet] . . . was the ambassador 
of the gods to men. This was his 


Century 


[The poet] . . . was the ambassador 
of the gods to men. This was his 





highest function, and hence his name 
of seer. . 

I suppose the word epic originally 
meant nothing more than this, that 
the poet was the person who was the 
greatest master of speech. His were 
the xea ategdevta . . .® 


highest function, and hence his name 
of ‘‘seer.’’ He was the discoverer and 
declarer of the perennial beneath the 
deciduous. His were the epea ptero- 
enta.. 8 


The two again continue alike for a paragraph. Then: 


Advertiser 


Even in the older epics the characters 
seem to be only half-historical and 
half-typical. They appear as the Pil- 
grim Fathers do in Twenty-second of 
December speeches at Plymouth. The 
names may be historical, but the at- 
tributes are ideal. The orator draws 
a portrait rather of what he thinks 
the founders ought to have been than 


_ 


Century 
In the older epics the characters seem 
to be half typical and only half his- 
torical. Thus did the early poets en- 
deavor to make realities out of ap- 
pearances.10 








in the hands of C. E. Norton, and Miss Elizabeth G. Norton writes me that 
it has probably been destroyed. An examination of the two versions shows 
incontrovertably that the manuscript underwent revision; for, while the Century 
contains much material not to be found in the Advertiser, a fact which might 
well be evidence of abridgement in the latter, the Advertiser also contains 
material omitted from the later version, a change attributable only to revision. 

8Function of the Poet and Other Essays, p. 4. 

*Lectures on the English Poets, pp. 199-200. 


10Function of the Poet and Other Essays, p. 5. 
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a likeness which contemporaries would 
have recognized. Thus did early poets 
endeavor to make reality out of ap- 
pearances.11 


The Advertiser then continues with this paragraph: 


The poet’s gift, then, is that of a seer. He it is that discovers the truth 
as it exists in types and images; that is the spiritual meaning, which abides 
forever under the sensual. And his instinct is to express himself also in t 
and images. But it was not only necessary that he himself should be delighted 
with his vision, but that he should interest his hearers with the faculty divine, 
Pure truth is not acceptable to the mental palate. It must be diluted with 
character and incident; it must be humanized in order to be attractive. If 
the bones of a mastodon be exhumed, a crowd will gather out of curiosity; 
but let the skeleton of a man be turned up, and what a difference in the ex. 
pression of the features! Every bystander then creates his little drama, in 
which those whitened bones take flesh upon them and stalk as chief actor.12 

In place of this one paragraph in the Advertiser, there are four 
in the Century, beginning: ‘‘Gradually, however, the poet as the 
‘seer’ became secondary to the ‘maker.’ His office became that of 
entertainer rather than teacher. But always something of the old 
tradition was kept alive.’’ And he goes on to say that we value the 
poet for his insight. However the great imagination may delight 
itself with outward beauties, the ‘‘shadow of heaven lies also in its 
depth beneath the shadow of earth.’’ We feel this in Shakespeare, 
whose characters, while very natural, were also ideal, ‘‘and are 
more truly the personifications of abstract thoughts and passions 
than those of any allegorical writer whatever.’’ And we feel some- 
thing of it even in ‘‘what seems so purely a picturesque poem as 
the ‘Iliad.’ ’’ Homer, contemplating that the only permanence is 
the fact of mutability, could make life real only by relating it to 
something higher and permanent. ‘‘Hence the idea of Fate, of a 
higher power unseen—that shadow, as of an eagle circling to its 
swoop, which flits stealthily and swiftly across the windy plains of 
Troy. In the ‘Odyssey’ we find pure allegory. Now, under all these 
names—praiser, seer, sooth-sayer—we find the same idea lurking.’™ 


The next paragraph in the Century which does not appear in the 
Advertiser describes the poet as ‘‘the revealer of Deity.’”* Then: 


Advertiser Century 


Whoever learns to love what is beauti- Whoever learns to love what is beauti- 
ful is made incapable of the mean and ful is made incapable of the low and 


11Lectures on the English Poets, p. 201. 
12Lectures on the English Poets, p. 202. 
18The Function of the Poet and Other Essays, pp. 6-8. 
147 bid., p. 9. 
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low and bad. It is something to be mean and bad. If Plato excludes the 

thought of, that all the great poets poets from his Republic, it is express- 

have been good men. He who trans- ly on the ground that they speak un- 

lates the divine into the vulgar, the worthy things of the gods; that is, 

spiritual into the sensual, is the re- that they have lost the secret of their 

verse of a poet.15 art, and use artificial types instead of 
speaking the true universal language 
of imagination. He who translates the 
divine into the vulgar, the spiritual 
into the sensual, is the reverse of a 
poet.16 


The next five paragraphs of the Century were not in the Adver- 
tiser. In these Lowell develops the idea that the poet’s imagination 
in its highest form gives him the power to assume a sympathetic 
identity with whatever he speaks about. The poet interprets not 
only between man and nature, but between man and his own nature. 
The word of the poet redeems us from the dry facts of today, and 
restores to us temporarily the dream castles of youth—‘‘for we are 
all of us poets and geniuses in our youth, while earth is all new 
tous...’’ The poet’s imagination saves the world from ‘‘blank 
materialism’’. It demonstrates that life is phantasmal except as 
it is related to the world of ideas, for ‘‘Is not Lear more authentic 
and permanent than Lord Raglan?’’ All great movements of the 
human mind take place only with the help of the imagination, which 
beckons towards the future and makes us dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent, and the understanding, which enables us to use collected ex- 
perience in the form of practical wisdom." 


The next paragraph continues from here alike in both versions 
until the following: 


Advertiser Century 


The age of Shakspeare seems richer The age of Shakespeare was richer 

than our own only because he was than our own, only because it was 

lucky enough to have such a pair of lucky enough to have such a pair of 

eyes as his to see it and such a gift eyes as his to see it, and such a gift 

as his to report it.18 of speech as his to report it. And so 
there is always room and occasion for 
the poet, who continues to be, just as 
he was in early time, nothing more 
nor less than a ‘‘seer.’’? He is always 
the man who is willing to take the 
age he lives in on trust, as the very 
best that ever was.19 





Lectures on the English Poets, p. 203. 
16Function of the Poet and Other Essays, p. 9. 
17Function of the Poet and Other Essays, pp. 9-13. 
18Lectures on the English Poets, p. 204. 
19Function of the Poet and Other Essays, p. 14. 
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Two paragraphs later there is another paragraph in the Century 
that was omitted from the Advertiser: Lowell says that the very 
moment now passing is rich in life and opportunity. The faint. 
hearted will in the future look back upon us as living in a time of 





no longer existent virtue.?° 


Variant readings in the paragraph following this are: 


Advertiser 

. .. we are thankful to the man 
who made the monument of Lord 
Bacon that he had genius enough to 
copy every button of his dress, every- 
thing down to the rosettes on his shoes. 
These men had faith even in their 
own shoe-strings.21 


Century 


. .. we are thankful that the man 
who made the monument of Lord 
Bacon had genius to copy every button 
of his dress, everything down to the 
rosettes on his shoes, and then to write 
under his statue, ‘‘Thus sat Francis 
Bacon’’—not ‘‘Cneius Pompeius’’— 





‘Viscount Verulam.’’ Those men had 
faith even in their own shoe-strings,22 


This is immediately followed without a new paragraph in the 
Advertiser by the remark that Dante used the common speech of 
Florence for ‘‘such a poem as no Roman ever sang.’’ The Century, 
however, precedes this remark with a new paragraph which con- 
demns the nineteenth century for suspecting its own gold and de- 
siring to ‘‘change it for the smooth-worn piece of familiar copper’’; 
and when ‘‘Time tosses carefully the great golden to-day into our 
hats . . . we turn it over grumblingly and suspiciously, and are 
pleasantly surprised at finding that we can exchange it for beef and 
potatoes. ’’* 

From here the Century goes on alone for four paragraphs, pre- 
senting a discourse on the nineteenth century’s age of common sense 
and science: 

In our day, it is said despairingly, the understanding reigns triumphant: it 
is the age of common sense. If this be so, the wisest way would be to accept 
it manfully. But, after all, what is the meaning of it? Looking at the matter 
superficially, one would say that a striking difference between our science and 
that of the world’s gray fathers is that there is every day less and less of the 
element of wonder in it. ... There is no longer any sacred inaccessibility, no 
longer any enchanting unexpectedness, and life turns to prose the moment 
there is nothing unattainable. ... Formerly science was poetry ... [but now] 
We have utilized everything . . . Science, looked at scientifically, is bare and 
bleak enough ... But we are led back continually to the fact that science 


cannot, if it would, disengage itself from human nature and from imagina- 
tion . .. That science which is of the intellect alone steps with indifferent 


20Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
21Lectures on the English Poets, pp. 205-206. 
22Function of the Poet and Other Essays, p. 16. 
23Function of the Poet and Other Essays, p. 17. 
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foot upon the dead body of Belief, if only she may reach higher or see far- 
ther.24 


Here both versions start a new paragraph as follows: 


But we cannot get rid of our wonder—we who have brought down the wild 
lightning, from writing fiery doom upon the walls of heaven, to be our errand- 
boy and penny-postman.?5 — ¥ : 

The Century then continues with material not in the Advertiser, 


developing the idea that wonder ‘‘is crude imagination; and it is 
necessary to us;... we seem to have created too many wonders to 
be capable of wondering any longer ... But nature all the more 
imperatively demands it, and science can at best but scotch it, not 
kill it.’’26 

The two versions continue alike after this until after the sentences, 
“It is impossible for men to live in the world without poetry of 
some sort or other. If they cannot get the best they will get some 
substitute for it ;’’?? here the Century goes on to tell of substitutes, 
and how ‘‘man continues to be a citizen of the world of idea as 
well as the world of fact,’’ and man should ‘‘love the poets for 
keeping youth young, woman womanly, and beauty beautiful.’’** 


After a paragraph which reads the same in both versions, the 
following variation occurs: 


Advertiser Century 


Perhaps our continent will begin to There is no reason why our con- 
sing by and by, as the others have  tinent should not sing as well as the 
done. We have had the Practical rest. We have had the practical forced 
forced upon us by our condition.29 upon us by our position.3° 


At the conclusion of this paragraph there are two paragraphs 
added to the Century version not in the Advertiser. In these Lowell 
explains yet another obstacle to a poetic America than the ‘‘prac- 
tical foreed upon us by our position.’’ The growth of the under- 
standing has forced back the darknesses in which man’s imagination 
once had free play. Therefore, the function of the poet 


seems to be reversed, and he must give back these miracles of understanding 
to poetry again, and find out what there is imaginative in steam and iron and 
telegraph-wires . . . Themes of song are waiting everywhere for the right 
man to sing them, like those enchanted swords which no one can pull out of 


24Tbid., pp. 17-21. 
25Ibid., p. 21; Lectures on the English Poets, p. 206. 
26Function of the Poet and Other Essays, pp. 21-22. 
*7Ibid., p. 22; Lectures on the English Poets, p. 207. 
*8Function of the Poet and Other Essays, pp. 22-25. 
29Lectures on the English Poets, p. 207. - 

3°Function of the Poet and Other Essays, pp. 25-26. 
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the rock till the hero comes, and he finds no more trouble than in plucking a 
violet.31 


From here the two versions are the same for two paragraphs; 
then there appear four paragraphs in the Century again not in the 
earlier text. They begin thus: 

Old Purchas in his ‘‘Pilgrims’’ tells of a sacred caste in India who, when 
they go out into the street, cry out, ‘‘Poo! Poo!’’ to warn all the world out 
of their way lest they should be defiled by something unclean. And it is just 


so that the understanding in its pride of success thinks to pooh-pooh all that 
it considers impractical and visionary.32 


And he goes on to say in these four paragraphs that ‘‘whatever 
there is of life in man... is in the visionary and unpractical,’’ and 
if it does not find an outlet in art, it will do so in superstition—in 
‘“mediums who sell news from heaven at a quarter of a dollar the 
item.’’ Imagination may be suppressed temporarily in the world, 


but never permanently. One hears sometimes that: 


The centuries before us have drained the goblet of wisdom and beauty... 
But divine beauty, and the love of it, will never be without apostles and 
messengers on earth ... Our time is not an unpoetical one. We are in our 
heroic age, still face to face with the shaggy forces of unsubdued Nature, and 
we have our Theseuses and Perseuses, though they may be named Israel Put- 











nam and Daniel Boone. . .38 


The two versions then close as follows: 


Advertiser 


This lesson I learn from the past: 
that grace and goodness, the fair, the 
noble, and the true will never cease 
out of the world till the God from 
whom they emanate ceases out of it; 
that the sacred duty and noble office 
of the poet is to reveal and justify 
them to man; that as long as the soul 
endures, endures also the theme of 
new and unexampled song; that while 
there is grace in grace, love in love, 
and beauty in beauty, God will still 
send poets to find them, and bear wit- 
ness of them, and to hang their ideal 
portraitures in the gallery of memory. 
God with us is forever the mystical 
theme of the hour that is passing. 
The lives of the great poets teach us 
that they were the men of their gener- 
ation who felt most deeply the mean- 
ing of the Present. 

I have been more painfully con- 


31] bid., p. 27. 
s2Tbid., p. 29. 
s3Ibid., pp. 29-31. 


Century 


This lesson I learn from the past: 
that grace and goodness, the fair, the 
noble, and the true, will never cease 
out of the world till the God from 
whom they emanate ceases out of it; 
that they manifest themselves in an 
eternal continuity of change to every 
generation of men, as new duties and 
occasions arise; that the sacred duty 
and noble office of the poet is to re- 
veal and justify them to men; that 
so long as the soul endures, endures 
also the theme of new and unexampled 
song; that while there is grace in 
grace, love in love, beauty in beauty, 
God will still send poets to find them 
and bear witness of them, and to 
hang their ideal portraitures in the 
gallery of memory. God with us is 
forever the mystical name of the hour 
that is passing. The lives of the great 
poets teach us that they were the men 
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scious than anyone else could be of of their generation who felt most 
the inadequacy of what I have been deeply the meaning of the present.34 
able to say, When compared to the 
richness and variety of my theme. I 
shall endeavor to make my apology 
in verse, and will bid you farewell 
in a little poem in which I have en- 
deavored to express the futility of all 
effort to speak the loveliness of things, 
and also my theory of where the Muse 
is to be found, if ever. It is to her 


that I sing my hymn. 

Mr. Lowell here read an original 
oem35 of considerable length, which 
concluded the lecture, and was re- 
ceived with bursts of applause.36 


Now, what is the significance of the changes which Lowell in- 
troduced into his manuscript before Norton finally published it in 
Century Magazine? It is evident from the character of the revision 
that it was not worked up in any organized fashion, with an eye 
to immediate publication. Beyond the reworking of style and com- 
position so apparent from collation of the two published versions, 
there rises an outline of the change in Lowell’s outlook upon science 
and upon nationalism. 

These two ghosts of nineteenth-century dissidence haunted Low- 
ell’s mind persistently. The problems in spiritual and artistic ethics 
which arose through the increasing influence of these modern dog- 
mas upon literature profoundly affected his critical views, and these 
changed ‘‘with the growth of his learning, and the increasing depth 
as well as breadth of his vision.’’ 

The deletions, additions, and corrections made in ‘‘The Function 
of the Poet’’ between its earlier and later publication give a clear 
indication of the trend of Lowell’s thought by fixing two points in 
his critical career. The changes in the essay act as commentaries 
of the older man on what he had said in the beginning on the two 
important topics of nationalist and scientific dogma. Whole sections 
added and sentences subtly changed give evidence of a more human- 
istic view than nationalism permits of; while not obliterated, the 
emphasis upon an American literature has been much modified in 





34Tbid., pp. 31-32. 

35The poem does not appear in either version, nor is the title given in the 
Advertiser other than by the inference to be taken from the last words of the 
lecture. In the introduction to the Century text Norton says Lowell read the 
poem ‘‘To the Muse’’. 


séLectures on the English Poets, pp. 209-210. 
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the second version by building up the discussion of a literature of 
the age in general. 

The guideposts to Lowell’s wider appreciation of scientific philos. 
ophy are no less clearly marked. The later version is a calmer 
evaluation of the devastating effect of the new science upon the 
old humanities. The general judgment upon Lowell’s traffic with 
science appears to conform to that of W. M. Payne, who was among 
the first to be heard on the subject, that Lowell’s ‘‘comprehension 
of that system of thought’’ was ‘‘defective,’’ and that his comments 
‘‘should have been left in the possession of the professional bigot 
and the cheap theologian.’’**? This view must certainly be revised 
if critics are to remain consistent with the whole body of Lowell’s 
works. If the revisions in the ‘‘Function’’ appear to indicate less 
purposive, progressive thinking in science than in nationalism and 
humanism, the fault probably lies in the fact that there is very 
little understanding of the evolution of Lowell’s outlook upon 
science, while a thoroughly competent study has been made of his 
growth from nationalism into an inclusive humanism.** ‘‘The Fune- 
tion of the Poet’? may well furnish a basis for such a study of 
Lowell’s science. 


37W. M. Payne, ‘‘ American Literary Criticism and the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,’’ International Monthly, u, 131 (August, 1900). 

38Harry Hayden Clark, ‘‘ Lowell—Humanitarian, Nationalist, or Humanist?”’ 
Studies in Philology, xxvu, 411-441 (July, 1930). 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


MILTON, SALMASIUS, — AND SYNIZESIS 


A grotesque juxtaposition, the responsibility for which must be 
laid to the account of Professor Oldfather, whose note in the Janu- 
ary 1940 number of this journal is its source and explanation. His 
observations have to do exclusively with the metrical phenomenon 
of synizesis, and its elimination in two places of the epigram on 
Salmasius which is incorporated into Milton’s Second Defence. 
Since however I wish to go a little beyond that subject, into the 
meaning or point of the concluding lines, with the editor’s permis- 
sion I set down the whole text, with such punctuation as seems to 
me best suited to make it clear. 


Gaudete scombri, et quicquid est piscium salo, 
qui frigida hieme incolitis algentes freta! 
vestrum misertus ille Salmasius Eques 

bonus amicire nuditatem cogitat, 

chartaeque largus apparat papyrinos 

vobis cucullos, praeferentes Claudii 

insignia nomenque et decus Salmasii, 

gestetis ut per omne cetarium forum, 

equitis clientes, scriniis mungentium 

cubito virorum et capsulis gratissimos. 


First the question of synizesis, i.e. the pronunciation of two 
vowels, usually separated, as one syllable for metrical convenience. 
In the first line of the text above piscium must be read as a dis- 
syllable, and the same licence again is admitted into vs. 8, cetarium, 
trisyllabie. Professor Oldfather ‘‘takes it for granted that no one 
would seriously wish to defend the verses on the principle of 
synizesis in the two endings -ium,’’ and he proceeds to remove the 
metrical offence, in the first line by deletion of est, and in the 
second instance by transposition—forum cetarium. 

The first line of the epigram is a frank reminiscence and parody 
of the concluding verses of Catullus’ epigram on Sirmio (xxx1), 
Gaudete vosque. .. . ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum. One 
need only set side by side the original and the parody—quidquid 
est cachinnorum and quicquid est piscium to recognize that est in 
Milton’s line cannot be touched. We must therefore accept dis- 
syllabic pis-cium, and charge it to the general looseness and crudity 
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of this trifle, which does no honor to Milton either in form or jp 
substance. 

In regard to cetarium in vs. 8, which requires the same contrac. 
tion of final -iwm, transposition to the end of the line results in an 
improbable looseness of phrase. Cetarius is in usage a noun, not 
an adjective, and it must stand here as a contracted form for 
cetariorum,—cetarium forum on the analogy of fabrum collegium 
and similar examples. It is placed therefore properly between the 
adjective and the noun which it qualifies. 

There is no need of going into the general question of synizesis 
in classical Latin poetry—its prohibitions and restrictions. They 
are not so narrow as Professor Oldfather implies. Milton at all 
events had enough examples of -twm functioning as one syllable to 
use it without hesitation. Professor Oldfather is at pains to show 
that Camerium in Catullus Lv is now treated otherwise by modern 
scholars, that ludiwm in Juvenal vi has given place to ludum, that 
Antium in Ovid, Met. xv has special excuse, that consilium and 
principium in Horace are not parallel examples. He does not men- 
tion conubium in Catullus, (conubio in Virgil). His observations 
are instructive, but irrelevant. All of these examples from much 
read authors were found in the texts which Milton employed, and 
he had no reason to worry about the scruples of future scholarship. 
He learned versification directly from the usage of the poets, and 
from them had reason to believe that synizesis of -iwm was a legit- 
imate resource. It is possible that a careful reading of his Latin 
poetry would yield more examples than the one I have noted in the 
Epitaphium Damonis, a poem of his sojourn in Italy or immediately 
after: 


Et callebat avium linguas et sydera Mopsus. 


For the synizesis of avium he may have had in mind an example 
from Ennius, cited by Cicero (De Div. 1, 107), but most probably 
he employed it without thought of authority, because it met his 
convenience at the moment.* 

Still another probable example of synizesis is found in our epi- 
gram. It is in the third line, 

Vestrum misertus ille Salmasius eques, 

1Was he aware that placing avium in this position he was really making its 

first syllable long (avjwm), and so writing a cretic in place of a dactyl? No, 


he must have quite disregarded the consonantal value of i, as Lucretius does 
in a rare example, 2, 991. 
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where the most natural reading of the proper name is Sal-ma-sius, 
trisyllabic, with lengthening of the final syllable. If anyone as a 
desperate resource should endeavor to make a dactyl out of -masius, 
let him note Milton’s proper use of incéli-tis as a dactyl in vs. 2. A 
similar treatment of the proper name appears in Milton’s other 
epigram on Salmasius, adapted from Persius, 


Quis expedivit Salmasio suam Hundrédam, 


where there is no other resource than synezesis of -i0, and the tri- 
syllabic name corresponds in syllables, if not in quantity, to its 
model, quis expedivit psittaco suum chaere. 

In conclusion a word about the epigram as a whole and especially 
its concluding lines. The theme—satire of books as fit only for 
wrappings of cheap merchandise—is a familiar one employed by 
Catullus, Horace, and Martial in sundry variations. The Latin is 
not essentially difficult, but the absence of a connecting or resump- 
tive pronoun after gestetis in vs. 8, to indicate that cucullos is its 
object, has been apparently a source of confusion, heightened by 
the traditional punctuation, a colon after Salmasii in vs. 7. The 
principal difficulty, however, which translators seem to have found 
is in the scriniis et capsulis of the fishmongers, at the end. By 
making nonsense of these words, or by omitting them altogether, 
they have completely obscured the poet’s intention. The transla- 
tion of Barnett, reproduced in the Columbia edition, omits them 
altogether; Masson introduces a meaningless idea with ‘‘packed in 
jars and barrels,’’ which Mackellar expands into ‘‘packed though 
you are in boxes and barrels,’’ as if rendering some sort of ablative 
absolute. A little consideration of the Latin words should have 
taught them better. Scrinia and capsulae (capsa) are the technical 
names of containers for books, not for packing them away, but to 
keep them ready for use. They were what for the modern form of 
the book, and in modern parlance, book shelves are. To speak of a 
man’s scrinia et capsulae is to designate his library. Now the jest 
of the epigram as a whole lies in the conceit that Salmasius from 
the outset did not compose his volumes for scholars to read, but 
only to furnish fish with handsome jackets bearing his name and 
dignities. However, as books, their destination was presumptively 
to grace the shelves of a library. This in fact they do; but whose? 
the ‘‘library shelves’’ (scriniis et capsulis)—of fish mongers! This 
is the devastating irony, which, with the trite but amusing peri- 
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phrasis for fishmonger, concludes the epigram with its expecteq 


flash of wit—such as it is. 
G. L. HENDRICESoy 
Branford College, New Haven, Conn. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE ROAD TO ALAGNA 


In a brief article in a recent number of the Philological Quarter. 
ly, I presented reasons for thinking that Boccaccio travelled south 
from Rome by the Via Anagnina, either on his first journey to 
Naples, in 1323(?), or on his second journey, in 1344 or 1345. Sinee 
then I have come upon evidence which seems to link Anagni with 
the first journey and to date this journey definitely in the latter 
part of 1328. 

Naples and Florence were very closely connected in the days of 
the Angevin kings, particularly in the reign of King Robert (1309. 
1343) .2 On the way back from his coronation in Avignon, Robert 
spent six weeks in Florence, where he was entertained with special 
honor. In 1313 the Florentines gave the lordship of their city to 
Robert for a period of five years (later extended for three years 
more), and on December 24, 1325, they elected as their lord the 
king’s son Charles, Duke of Calabria, who made his residence in 
Florence from July, 1326, to December, 1327, and sent five hundred 
horsemen to the aid of the city shortly before his death on Novem- 
ber 9, 1328.2 Large numbers of Florentine merchants were in busi- 
ness in Naples, and the famous banking houses of the Acciaiuoli, 
the Bardi, and the Peruzzi repeatedly made loans to both Robert 
and Charles. 

The name of Boceaccio’s father (regularly called ‘‘ Boceaccius de 
Certaldo’’) appears in documents of the years 1324-1327 of the city 
of Florence, where he evidently held a respected position among 
bankers and merchants. Between September 1 and November 30, 
1327, however, he apparently went to Naples, for on the latter date 
he is listed among the ‘‘socii’’ of the Bardi in the Neapolitan king- 
dom, and during the next fifteen months his name is mentioned five 
times in the state archives of the Angevin kings. On March 22, 
1328, he is ‘‘familiaris’’ of King Robert. On September 3, 1328, 


16¢The Roac to Alagna,’’ Philological Quarterly, xvm1 (1939), 332-336. 

2See G. De Blasiis, ‘‘La dimora di Giovanni Boccaccio a Napoli,’’ Archivio 
storico per le province Napoletane, xvii (1892), 71-102, 485-515. 

8Giovanni Villani, Croniche (Milan, 1844), vit, 112; rx, 8 and 56 and 333; 
X, 1 and 49 and 109f. 
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the official records of Anagni state that Duke Charles is giving 
fifteen hundred gold florins to the Bardi and the Acciaiuoli in 
recognition of their services, which amount is to be paid to Boc- 
eaccius de Certaldo and Giunus Albizi as representatives of the 
Bardi and to ‘‘ Aczarolus de Aczarolis’’ and two other men repre- 
senting the Acciaiuoli. On October 15 King Robert grants permis- 
sion to the Bardi to take 4000 gold ‘‘unciae’’ out of the Kingdom, 
and on October 28 he notifies the ‘‘ecapitanei’’ of Monreale that 
the loan of 4000 gold ‘‘unciae’’ made by the three firms ‘‘pro 
stipendiis . . . quingentorum ultramontanorum equitum in comitiva 
_,. dueis Calabrie ... militantium et proficisci debentium in 
Tusciam’’ is to be repaid to representatives of the firms, the list 
including Boceaccius de Certaldo. On November 6 the king records 
a settlement of the accounts of Duke Charles from January 31 to 
November 4 ‘‘cum Bueeaccio de Bardorum et Aczerolo de Aczero- 
lorum societatibus de Florencia Neapoli commorantibus;’’* and on 
February 4, 1329, when the same Buccaccius represents the Bardi 
in connection with another loan, he is addressed by the king as 
“eonsiliarius, cambellanus, mereator, familiaris et fidelis noster.’’ 

Evidently the elder Boceaccio did considerable traveling and car- 
ried heavy responsibilities for the Bardi. While we can not follow 
his movements with absolute certainty, we may infer that, after 
spending about a year in Naples, he returned to Florence in the 
autumn of 1328 in company with Giunus Albizi and representa- 
tives of the Acciaiuoli, bearing pay for the horsemen of Duke 
Charles. This business accomplished, he set out for Naples again, 
traveling first to Rome and then over the pass of Mount Algidus to 
Anagni to collect the promised funds. On this trip south from 
Florence, it would seem, he was accompanied by his son Giovanni, 
then in his fifteenth year. 

This hypothesis gains support from certain passages in the Filo- 
colo, a romance which Boceaccio began at Fiammetta’s suggestion 
in Naples, perhaps in 1336, and probably finished about 1341, after 
he had returned to Tuscany, weighed down by the twofold grief of 
Fiammetta’s faithlessness and the financial difficulties in which the 
reverses of the Bardi in 1338-1339 had involved all their associates. 
In the third book of the Filocolo, Fileno wanders from Florence to 





*Robert Davidsohn, Forschungen zur dlteren Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 
Im (1896), 172f., No. 852; pp. 181f., Nos. 907 and 911; p. 184, Nos. 922, 925, 
926, and 927; p. 187, No. 942; and p. 253, No. 1280. 
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Chiusi, ‘‘senza tenere diritto cammino’’; not long after this, he gees 
‘il cavato monte Aventino, nel quale Caco nascose le’mbolate vacche 
ad Ercole’’;> then, ‘‘dopo lungo affanno,’’ he reaches Rome, where 
he views ‘‘le magnifiche cose,’’ including the Tiber, and also gees 
the ancient walls of Alba, before travelling south to Gaeta and 
thence ‘‘per le salate onde’’ to Pozzuoli and Naples. On the return 
journey from Naples to Certaldo Fileno passes through Capua, Sul- 
mona, and Perugia; and Galeone and Filocolo, in a later episode of 
the book, follow the same route; so we may infer that it was familiar 
to Boccaccio, and that he travelled by it on the sad northward jour. 
ney at the end of 1340.° Similarly, Fileno’s southbound route seems 
to represent Boccaccio’s own first journey to Naples, which (we 
may assume from the data in the archives) included a stop at Anagni 
and occurred in the autumn of 13828. The unusual route from Rome 
to Gaeta by land, and thence to Pozzuoli and Naples by boat, can be 
explained on the theory that the Bardi had business in Gaeta as well 
as in Anagni.* And the vagueness and scantiness of the references 
to Rome, both here and in a later passage where the ‘‘bellissimo 
tempio’’ of San Giovanni and the Lateran region associated with 
Nero are mentioned,® would be comprehensible in a writer who had 
made only one brief stay in Rome, in his boyhood, and without ade- 
quate preparation for the sights that he saw.® 

CoRNELIA C. CouLTER 
Mount Holyoke College 


5Apparently identified with some hill to the north of the city, rather than 
with the Aventine Mount that we know in Rome. The volcanic formation near 
Bolsena might answer the description. 

6See Boccaccio, Filocolo, ed. Battaglia, Bari, 1938 (Scrittori d’Italia, No. 
167), Book III, pp. 225f.; Book V, pp. 486f. De Blasiis, op. cit., pp. 513f, 
cited the journey of Galeone and Filocolo in support of his theory of a south- 
bound journey by way of Sulmona, but took no account of Fileno’s itinerary. 
Vincenzo Crescini, Contributo agli studi sul Boccaccio, Torino, 1887, pp. 70-72, 
argued that Boccaccio told his own story in the episode of Fileno, and empha- 
sized the fact that the northbound journey ended on the site of Certaldo, but 
passed over the southbound journey without comment. 


7Cf. Davidsohn, op. cit., p. 69, No. 315, the complaint of a citizen of Gaeta 
about the loss of certain merchandise loaded on a vessel of the Bardi; and 
also pp. 78f., Nos. 375 and 381, the appointment of Johannes de Bardis of 
Florence as ‘‘capitaneus’’ of Gaeta and the expenditure of a certain sum of 
money ‘‘in subsidium eius liberacionis.’’ 

8Filocolo, Book V, pp. 510f. 

®The dating suggested in this note is reasonably close to the date December 
10, 1328, proposed for Boccaccio’s first arrival in Naples by Henri Hauvette, 
Boccace, Paris, 1914, pp. 26-27, on the basis of certain allusions in Boccaccio’s 
Italian works to his acquaintance with Fiammetta. 
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A NOTE ON COMUS, LINES 75-77 


Comus, 73. And they, so perfect is their misery, 

74. Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

75. But boast themselves more comely than before, 
76. And all their friends and native home forget, 
77. To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 


So these lines are pointed by most modern editors—Masson, Verity, 
and Hanford, for example. 
In the 1645 edition of Milton’s minor poems, lines 75 to 77 of 
Comus are punctuated as follows, 
But boast themselves more comely then before 


And all their friends, and native home forget 
To roule with pleasure in a sensual stie. 


"The difference in punctuation suggests a rather important dif- 
ference in interpretation, based upon different readings of the 
syntax of the sentence. According to modern pointing, friends and 
home in line 76 are alike direct objects of forget, so that the cap- 
tives of Comus are said to forget their friends and native home for 
the joys of their sensual sty, remaining in ignorance each of his own 
transformation. But if we consider friends to be object not of for- 
get, but object of boast (line 75) instead, in structure parallel to 
that of themselves, we have a quite different meaning. The ‘‘friends’’ 
in question are now not those left behind, but those who share 
membership in the rout of Comus. So complete, then, is the spirit- 
ual degradation that accompanies the physical that each of Comus’ 
followers is blind to all ugliness, not solely to his own, and boasts 
not only himself but all his friends more comely than before. This 
is a considerable strengthening of Milton’s Platonic departure from 
the Homeric original, in which the victims of Circe were aware of 
their transformation: ‘‘They had the head and voice, the bristles 
and the shape of swine, but their minds abode even as of old.’’ In- 
deed, Milton’s version constitutes an extent of Platonising beyond 
even that of Spenser in his treatment of the same theme (Faerie 
Queene, II, xii, 84-87). 

The suggested reading is further tempting not only because the 
separation of the two objects (themselves and friends) by the inter- 
vening element (more comely than before) is a typical Miltonic 
departure from the normal order,! but also because it makes much 
stronger the antithesis of the ‘‘native home’’ which is forgotten to 





1Cf. ‘‘Brought death into the world and all our woe.’’ 
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a ‘‘sensual sty,’’ far more logical than the antithesis of ‘friends 
and native home’’ to ‘‘sty’’ which is the alternative. 

The comma after friends in line 76 and the absence of any pune. 
tuation after before at the end of line 75, the pointing of the 1645 
edition, make this reading the more probable.” If it were not fora 
convention in the 1645 edition calling for a comma before and 4]. 
most wherever it occurs, and hence making such commas usually 
meaningless, I should consider it certain. The likelihood that thi 
is one of the ‘‘meaningful’’ commas is increased by the presence of 
commas at the ends of lines 73 and 74 and by the absence of any at 
the end of line 75, where modern editors add it. 

In the 1637 edition of Comus, which we cannot consider author. 
itative, since Milton apparently was not concerned in its publica- 
tion, we find support for the reading suggested here. The 1637 
edition also accepts the convention of a meaningless comma before 
and, but in line 75, after friends, there is a semicolon. Since this 
pointing makes possible no other reading than ours, we may take it 
that whoever was responsible for the pointing of the 1637 edition— 
Lawes or another—read the lines as we do. The Trinity MS. gives 
us no help, since in it there is no pointing at all in the passage 
except for a comma after they in line 73. The weight of the evi- 
dence inclines me to think we ought to return in this passage to 


the pointing of the 1645 edition and to the reading it suggests. 


JouN S. DIEKHOFF 
Queens College 


BACON’S INVENTORS 


In the Commentarius solutus of 1608, Bacon suggests among 
other things, ‘‘Foundation of a college for inventors. Two gal- 
leries with statues for inventors past, and spaces or bases for in- 


2The objection that this pointing interferes with the sweep of the verse 
carries much less weight if we remember that in Comus, here as elsewhere, 
Milton was writing end-stopped verse, with some pause at the end of each 
line. If the passage is so read, with a slight pause after before, the pause 
after friends marked by the comma results in rhetorical emphasis quite con- 
sistent with the reading I am suggesting. See my article, ‘‘ Terminal Pause in 
Milton’s Verse,’’ SP, xxxt1 (1935), 235-239. 

3Some receni editors do, of course, retain all of Milton’s punctuation— 
Fletcher, for example—but without any interpretive note to clarify the syntax 
or to designate the pointing of lines 75 and 76 as peculiarly significant. 
Hughes uses no punctuation at all in lines 75 to 77 except the period, a point- 
ing that makes either reading possible but the conventional one the easier. 
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yentors to come.’’? It is not surprising to discover that this notion 
matured and reappeared in the disquisition of the Father in the 
New Atlantis. 


In the other wee place the Statua’s of all Principall Inuentours. There wee 
haue the Statua of your Columbus, that discowered the West-Indies: Also the 
Inuentour of Shipps: Your Monke that was the Inuentour of Ordnance, and 
of Gunpowder : The Inuentour of Musicke: The Inuentour of Letters: The 
Inuentour of Printing: The Inuentour of Obseruations of Astronomy: The 
Inuentour of Works in Mettall: The Inuentour of Glasse: The Inuentour of 
Silke of the Worme: The Inuentour of Wine: The Inuentour of Corne and 
Bread: The Inuentour of Sugars: And all these, by more certaine Tradition, 
then you haue.? 

Since this passage is sometimes used to illustrate the modernity of 
Bacon and since no editor has realized that the ‘‘inventors’’ may be 
glossed in contemporary sources, it might be useful to point out 
other books prior to 1624 that were concerned with the same topic. 

The historical evolution of culture was not unknown to the Renais- 
sanee. Loys le Roy, whose influential De la vicissitude ow variete 
de choses en l’universe (1579) was translated into both Italian 
and English, discusses the development of human economy ac- 
cording to the discovery or invention of corn and bread, wine, silk, 
metals, music, navigation, letters, and astronomy.’ He also re- 
counts the voyages of Columbus, the invention of printing, and the 
discovery of gunpowder and calls them the greatest events of 
modern times. Le Roy is not always specific; one does not learn 
on some occasions the names or nationalities of the inventors, but 
one notices that with the exception of the discoverers of glass and 
sugars all the Baconian inventors are listed. Other authorities were 
more thorough and more definite. 

Polydore Vergil, the famous English historian, published in 1544 
a De rerum inventoribus libri octo for which he combed hundreds 
of sources for his materials. Vergil’s book was frequently reprint- 
ed and used in the seventeenth century as a standard authority. 
Unlike Bacon, Vergil realizes that there is no one inventor of any- 
thing; he notices, for example, that the discovery of astronomy is 

attributed to dozens of men® and that the invention of silk was the 





1J. Spedding, Life and Letters (London, 1862-1872), rv, 66. 

20p. cit. (ed. A. B. Gough, Oxford, 1924), p. 46. 

8La Vicissitudine o’Mutabile Varieta delle Cose, nell’? Universo (trans. H. 
Cato, Venice, 1585), pp. 70-74. 
‘Ibid., pp. 274-276. 
50p. cit. (Rome, 1585), p. 53. 
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work of the Chinese and Indians.® Vergil discusses many inyep. 
tions that Bacon does not mention, but with the exception of the 
elusive inventor of sugars, all of Bacon’s discoverers are to be 
found within the covers of the De rerum inventoribus.” Notes on 
inventors may be found in many other books of the sixteenth cen. 
tury ;® but one of the finest authorities on this subject was the 
Rerum memorabilium jam olim deperditarum, et contra recens atque 
ingeniose inventarum libri duo which appeared in 1599-1602. 

The Res Memorabiles was written first in Italian by Guido 
Pancirolli for the Duke of Savoy, but it was not published in its 
original form until 1612 when it appeared at Venice with the title 
Raccolta breve d’alcune cose pit segnalate ch’ebbero gli antichi, ¢ 
d’alcune altri moderni. Long before the Italian edition appeared, 
the work was read by Henry Salmuth, who was so charmed by it 
that he prepared the Latin translation to which he added copious 
notes of his own; it is, in fact, Salmuth’s commentary—a meadow 
of margin for a trickle of text—that is the most valuable part of 
this book. In the Res Memorabiles one finds ninety-one chapters 
devoted to the inventors of ancient and modern times; Pancirolli’s 
accounts are all short, but Salmuth’s learned additions often pad 
them out by fifty pages. In this work one finds a great amount of 
material on most of Bacon’s inventors; one discovers that there was 
a definite controversy over the origin of printing and one is sur- 
prized to find that a similar debate was raging about the inventor 
of ordnance and gunpowder. Salmuth admits that it is impossible 
to name the true inventor of ordnance, but 

Verius est, Machinae istius Inventorem fuisse Germanum, consentientibus in 
hoc historicis, itemque Polydoro Vergilio lib. 2. de Inventor. rerum cap. 11. 
Petro Ramo lib. 2. Scholar Mathemat: & Stephan. Forcatulo lib. 4. de Imper. 
& Philos. Gallor. sive Authoris ipsius nomen ignoretur, sive Monachus fuerit 


Friburgo oriundus, Constantinus Ancklitzen, sive Bertholdus Suwuartus, ut a 
Forcatulo nominatur; & quidem vitae monasticae, ac certe ociosae.® 


6Ibid., p. 177. 

7See the indicated pages for accounts of Bacon’s inventors: glass (p. 143); 
letters (p. 25); printing (p. 104); gunpowder and ordnance (pp. 111-112); 
corn and bread (p. 155); wine (p. 159); metal work (pp. 136-137) ; music (p. 
43); ships and navigation (pp. 205-207). 

8For an essay on the invention of ships see Fioravanti’s Specchio di scientia 
universali (Venice, 1567) ), pp. 27v-28v; for the inventors of letters and music 
see Delfino’s Sommario di tutte le scienze (Venice, 1565), p. 12 and p. 53; for 
the inventors of gunpowder and ordnance see Camerarius’ Operae Horarwm 
Subcisivarum (Frankfort, 1602), 1, 35. Catalogues like Textor’s Officina and 
Chassanaeus’ Catalogues gloriae mundi have sections on invention. 
90p. cit. (Frankfort, 1660), m1, 281-287; for other inventors see the follow- 
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Pancirolli and Salmuth are a unique source for a discussion of the 
invention and processing of sugar, and Salmuth describes a variety 
of sugars according to refining and packaging. This variety prob- 
ably accounts for Bacon’s ‘‘sugars,’’ a word that cost Gough some 
trouble to annotate. 

None of these books are probable sources for Bacon; they indi- 
eate that he was not alone in his admiration of practical inventions 
and they suggest that it is often best to annotate a text by con- 
temporary sources (a practise Salmuth understood) instead of by 


classical or post-contemporary guides. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 


FLAUBERT’S CORRESPONDANCE AND GAUTIER’S 
ROMAN DE LA MOMIE 


Readers of Gautier’s Roman de la momie will recall that its in- 
troduction recounts how the young English nobleman, Lord Evan- 
dale, and his learned companion, the German Egyptologist Rum- 
phius, are taken, for a financial consideration, to an unopened sep- 
ulchre in the ‘‘ Vallée des rois,’? Biban-el-Molouk, near the ruins 
of Luxor in lower Egypt. Louise B. Dillingham, in the course of 
her discussion of le Roman de la momie in her monograph, The Cre- 
ative Imagination of Théophile Gautier (Bryn Mawr doctoral dis- 
sertation, 1927), makes the following observation: ‘‘The travels of 
Flaubert and Du Camp were apparently of direct service to Gautier, 
without the intervention of the printed word, for certain resem- 
blances between Flaubert’s Notes de Voyage, published many years 
after the Roman de la Momie, and locutions and scenes in the novel, 
suggest very strongly a communication of notes, or the giving of 
oral information on the part of the travellers’’ (p. 155). And she 
cites from the Notes de voyage Flaubert’s description of the Sieur 
Rosa, a Greek ‘‘marchand d’antiquités’’ whom he met during his 
trip to Luxor and its environs late in April, 1850, and who returned 
his visit a few days later (Notes de voyage, éd. Conard, 1, 221, 229- 
30). As this account of the visit to the Sieur Rosa is set between 
sections entitled, respectively, ‘‘Premiére visite 4 Médinet-Abou”’ 
and ‘‘Vallée de Biban el-Molouk,’’ we can not be certain just where 





ing references: astronomy (1, 142-143); silk (um, 305-307); glass (1, 125- 
126); printing (1, 244-250); wine (1, 81-90, not so much an essay on the in- 
ventor as a conventional wine treatise); Columbus (11, 19-22); musie (1, 131- 
134); ships (1, 126-130) ; letters (1, 139-150); sugars (m, 125-129). 
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the dwelling of the Greek was situated. Flaubert is much more 
specific on this point in his Correspondance ; and it is a curious fact 
that this second description of the ‘‘vallée des Rois’’ and of his meet. 
ing with the Greek merchant has been overlooked by Miss Dilling. 
ham, since it would certainly add weight to her hypothesis: In a 
letter to his mother under date of May 17, 1850, after describing 
Biban-el-Molouk as a ‘‘vallé entiére coupée dans une montagne oj 
il n’y a pas plus de végétation que sur une table de marbre’’ (Cor. 
respondance, éd. Charpentier, 1, 295), he writes that there is ‘3 
l’entrée de la vallée des Rois, au-dessus du Rhamesséion, un vieux 
Gree qui fait le commerce d’antiquités’’ (pp. 295-96). Gautier, for 
his part, tells us that as Lord Evandale and Rumphius were ap- 
proaching the steep rocks which surround ‘‘la funébre vallée de 
Biban-el-Molouk, la nécropole royale de 1’ancienne Thébes,’’ they 
encountered ‘‘un Gree, entrepreneur de fouilles, marchand et fabri- 
cant d’antiquités’’ (le Roman de la momie, éd. Charpentier, pp. 6, 
7). Although in his dedication to M. Ernest Feydeau, Gautier de- 
elares that it is to him that he owes le Roman de la momie (‘‘V’his- 
toire est de vous, le roman est de moi’’), the resemblance between 
Flaubert’s Sieur Rosa and Gautier’s Greek merchant, Argyropoulos, 


seems too striking to have been a mere coincidence. 
AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas. 


THE OBJECTIVE GENITIVE IN THE CASE OF PRONOUNS IN CICERO 


In R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, 
vol. 1, third ed. (Dublin, 1904), in a note on letter 13, 1 (Fam. vy, 
1, 1), stands the following assertion: ‘‘Cicero does not use the ob- 
jective genitive in the case of pronouns, but prepositions, as in eos, 
erga me. Cp. Draeger, Hist. Synt. 1,469.’’! The generalization is 
much too sweeping in view of the following instances of pronouns 
in the objective genitive which I have noted in the works of Cicero: 


1H. C. Lunn, ‘‘ How Théophile Gautier made use of his sources in ‘Le roman 
de la momie’,’’ French Quarterly, I (1919) and Algernon Coleman, ‘‘Some 
Sources of the ‘Roman de la Momie’,’? Modern Philology, x1x (1921-22), and 
‘*Le Roman de la Momie and Salammbé,’’ French Quarterly, Iv, (1922), con- 
fine themselves to considerations of Gautier’s indebtedness to Egyptologists. 

1 Here, indeed, a roughly similar statement appears, but in the positive form: 
‘<Statt des Genitivs gebraucht Cicero Priapositionen, wenn die Deutlichkeit es 
verlangt oder wenn das regierende Substantiv mit einem Personalpronomen als 
Attribut verbunden ist’? (A. Draeger, second edition, Leipzig, 1878), which, 
although it apparently was taken to imply as much as the universal negative, 
is really not quite the same thing. Even then Draeger ought certainly to have 
added a qualifying manchmal to his observation. 
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Att. 1, 3, 1 desiderio tui; also vu, 4, 1, and Q. Fratr. m, 13, 1, and 
m, 5-6, 4; Catil. 2, 6 desiderio sui; De imp. Cn. Pomp. 23 desiderio 
suorum ; Deiot. 10 odio tui; also Sest. 76, and 120. Fam. 1, 1 amorem 
tui absentis; v. 2, 10 amore tui.. . illius odio; vi, 11, 2 desiderium 
tui; also xvi, 1, 1; 7, 18, 1 desiderio nostri; xv, 20, 2 desiderii tui; — 
Inv. 2, 164 in odium alicuius; Mil. 39 desiderio mei; also Pis. 25; 
Phil. 4, 4 odio vestri; 10, 21 cuius desiderium; P. red. ad Quir. 8 
desiderium mei; also Har. resp. 48; Prov. 29 eius desiderium; Rab. 
perd. 14 desiderium sui; Rab. post. 13 odium nostri; Vatin. 1 odio 
enim tui; 8 cuius desiderio; Mur. 21 mei satietatem; Att. xm, 1, 3 
tua sui memoria; Fin. 5, 37 conservatio sui; Tim. 47 genitorem et 
effectorem sui; Att. x1, 8, 2 non solum sui deprecatorem sed etiam 
accusatorem mei. 

Of course the point here is not at all that there is anything singu- 
lar about such a usage, for it is common enough (see, if you will, 
Draeger, op. cit. 468; R. Kiihner-C, Stegmann, Ausfiihrliche Gram- 
matik [Hannover, 1912], 2, 415-6; M. Leumann-J. B. Hofmann, 
Lateinische Grammatik [Miinchen, 1928] 396 f., or indeed any 
respectable school grammar), but merely to warn anyone innocent 
enough of the facts about Cicero’s actual usage that Tyrrell and 
Purser are gravely in error on this point. If more than thirty ex- 
amples of what they say Cicero does not do have struck my eye in 
a casual reading of his works for another purpose, there must be 


a great many more. 
W. A. OLDFATHER 
The University of Illinois 


Kagvxonotsitv, ARISTOPHANES, KNIGHTS 343 
Tlaghayov. tO xal xexovbis dEwis guot A€yew Evavte ; 
’AdhavtonmAys. dtu) Aye olds te xdyao xal xaguxonoretv. 
Paphlagon: How dare you try in speech to vie with ME? On what 
rely you? 
Sausage-seller: Why I can speak first-rate, and eke with piquant 
sauce supply you.? 

The scholiast here explains xaguxozoteiv (lit. ‘‘to make a sauce’”’ 
—xagvxevua is a rich Lydian sauce) as ‘‘to adorn one’s speech with 
a certain richness of diction’’: xaguxonotciv: xoopetv xomuia til 
Onudtov tov Adyov. whayiws S& tH A€Eet ds pdyergos Exonoato: xagv- 





1B. B. Rogers’ translation in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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xevuata xal Hivouatd eiot ta dotvpata, xal xagdxn xoldia. iv viv pov. 
Sukevtiv xahovou. 

Most editors follow this scholium, Blaydes rendering ‘‘to eon. 
coct (or compound) a speech’’ and citing Adyov . . . xaguxevtew”’ to 
serve up a rich dish of flattery’’ (Plutarch, Quom. Adul. 55a), Kock 
giving ‘‘Hier in iibertragener [metaphorical] Bedeutung von einer 
dem Volke mundgerechten, wohlschmeckkenden Rede.’’ Only van 
Leeuwen, of the editors whom I have been able to consult, differs: 

.. . in suae artis verbula relabens praeter expectatum hoe addit 
isiciarius. Quod per metaphoram dictum esse vix probabiliter stat- 
uit Blaydes; nam huiusmodi metaphora tum demum posset intelligi 
si additum esset e. g. Adyous. 

Van Leeuwen is unquestionably right in rejecting the metaphor. 
The absolute use of xaguxonoteiv is unexampled. Moreover, as van 
Leeuwen implies in the diminutive verbula, the language of the 
passage is intended to be ridiculous; and more comic by far than 
a metaphor is the use zaga xeocdoxiav of the unexpected xagvxo- 
novciv for an expected didtew ‘‘play the mountebank”’ or Oynudtwv 
‘‘slander.’’ In the Knights other examples of the verbum praeter 
expectatum with comic effect may be found in vss. 49, 167, 1099, 
and 1279. 

But van Leeuwen overlooked the further fact that xaovxozoteiv 
is a pun, suggesting xnovzevuata xotetv ‘‘to make announcements, 
play the herald’’ (hence to be loud and overbearing). The Knights 
is full of such puns: ef. Aitwdois ‘‘Beggars’’ and Kiwmddév ‘‘ Thief- 
deme’”’ in vs. 79; Katxiag and Xvxoqavtiacs ‘‘Nor’easter and Syco- 
phanter’’ in vs. 437; and other examples in vss. 55, 78, 259, 262, 
278f, 602, 855, 899, 954, 969, 996, 1057, 1060-62, 1083, and 1172. 

The pun too fits very well. Cleon (Paphlagon) is loud and bom- 
bastie through the entire play. He is called xexgaxtys ‘‘bawler’’ in 
vss. 137, 256, 274-76, 285-87, and 303; his stage name Ilaghayav 
is a pun on xagidtw ‘‘bluster’’ (cf. vs. 919). In this passage the 
sausage-seller is shouting him down; and when Cleon asks, ‘‘ How 
can you compete with me?”’ his adversary replies in the ridiculous 
language of his trade, ‘‘I ean speak and I can mix a sauce’’ with 
the sly implication, ‘‘I can outdo you in pomposity and blustering 
as well’’. For the appropriateness of the allusion to heralds as ex- 


cessively pompous ef. Acharnians 54-64 and 123-25. 


State University of Iowa C. L. NEUDLING 














E. S. DALLAS: A MID-VICTORIAN CRITIC OF 
INDIVIDUALISM 


By Francis X. ROELLINGER 
Oberlin College 


On August 25, 1855, The Times published a hostile review of 
Tennyson’s Maud that rivaled in severity, if not in critical acumen, 
Christopher North’s attack on the poet’s earlier work. Two months 
later, in the same columns, there appeared an adulatory notice of a 
new edition of Noctes Ambrosianae. The two articles, obviously by 
the same hand, brought praise and blame to their anonymous author, 
and aroused curiosity regarding his identity. To one of the curious, 
John Blackwood wrote: 

You will, of course, keep the following secret. Mr. Dallas is the writer on 
The Times. They took him on my introduction and recommendation. After 
the paper on Maud, Delane sent him the Noctes. It is very satisfactory. I 
had been pleased with what I had seen of him and thought the specimens he 


showed me of what he had written exceedingly good and admirably adapted 
for The Times.2 


In accordance with the rule of The Times, anonymity was formally 
observed, but soon most of literary London probably knew that the 
writer of those remarkable reviews was ‘‘a man named Dallas, who 
has just come to settle in London, having written a book called 
Poetics, and being a great chum of A. Smith—i. e., the Smith—and 
Dobell.’’> ‘‘He had come up from Edinburgh,’’ said George Augus- 
tus Sala, ‘‘fresh from Sir William Hamilton’s metaphysical classes, 
to take the town by storm as the leading reviewer of The Times.’”* 
His first two articles brought Dallas an offer of an engagement for 
one year with The Times. ‘‘At the expiration of that period,’’ 


1A letter to the author from Mowbray Morris, then manager of The Times, 
reassuring him for the ‘‘rough way’’ in which he had been handled by the 
‘*provincial press,’’ indicates that the authorship of the Tennyson review was 
known in some quarters. See The History of The Times, 3 vols. (In progress: 
I and 1m completed, London, 1935 and 1939), m, 482. 

2Mrs. Oliphant and Mrs. Gerald Porter, Annals of a Publishing House, 3 
vols. (Edinburgh and London, 1897-1898), m, 486. 

Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, 1854-1870, ed. G. 
B. Hill (London, 1897), p. 139. Dallas was introduced to the Rossettis by J. 
F. MacLennan. See Ruskin: Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism, Papers 1854-1862, 
ed. W. M. Rossetti (London, 1899), p. 129. 
‘Illustrated London News, uxxtv (1879), 78. 
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Mowbray Morris, the manager, wrote, ‘‘it is not improbable that 
your position may be made both more lucrative and more secure.’ 
For fifteen years Dallas contributed to the literary columns of The 
Times, and to many London periodicals. ‘‘In the heyday of his 
fame,’’ said Edmund Yates, ‘‘there were few abler writers or more 
popular men.’” 

Although he has since become known chiefly as the author of The 
Gay Science, which was almost unanimously rejected by reviewers 
in 1866,° Dallas was, in his own day, ‘‘the redoubtable critic of The 
Times,’ the writer who led the attack on Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte Bronté and who was supposed to have been the author of 
an attack on Swinburne which, although it was not published, was 
said to have caused the poet’s publisher to suppress the first edition 
of Poems and Ballads.’° Because of the policy of anonymous pub- 
lication that prevailed among the journals and periodicals to which 
he contributed, not all of Dallas’ reviews are at present available. 
Fortunately, the editorial diaries of The Times reveal a substantial 
list of his contributions.** In these articles, and in the concluding 
chapter of The Gay Science, which seems to have been based upon 
previous publications, Dallas analyzed the ‘‘ethical current’’ of the 


5From the manager’s letter-books in the office of The Times. 


6He was on the original staff of the Cornhill Magazine, and is said to have 
been a contributor to the Saturday Review, the Pall Mall Gazette and The 
World. See Lewis Melville, The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray, 2 vols. 
(London, 1899), m1, 37; Anthony Trollope, Autobiography (New York, 1883), 
p. 119; Dictionary of National Biography (New York, 1888), x11, 394-395. 


7The World, X (1879), 82. 


8Edmund Yates said that The Gay Science ‘‘had little success,’’ and Sala 
that it ‘‘did not long engage public notice.’’ See Yates, op. cit., x (1879), 82, 
and Sala, op. cit., LxxIv (1879), 131. It was reviewed in Saturday Review, 
xxi (1867), 114-115; Blackwood’s, ct, (1867), 149-165; Spectator, xi (1867), 
584; Athenaewm (December 8, 1866), p. 743; Fraser’s, LxxIv (1866), 771-786, 
and in several other English periodicals. 

9John Nichol, The Poetical Works of Sydney Dobell, 2 vols. (London, 1875), 
I, xxi. George Eliot wrote to her publisher in 1859: ‘‘The best news from 
London hitherto is that Mr. Dallas is an enthusiastic admirer of Adam.’’ See 
George Eliot’s Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals, ed. J. W. Cross 
(New York, 1885), m1, 64. In 1868, Henry Kingsley wrote to Alexander Mac- 
millan: ‘‘I am in correspondence with Dallas about Lyly’s Euphuwes and the 
Bridgewater Library. He is the sort of man I am very civil to.’’ S. M. Ellis, 
Henry Kingsley (London, 1931), p. 177. 

10See ‘‘Currer Bell,’’? Blackwood’s, Lxxxm (1857), 77-94, and Hardman 
Papers, ed. S. M. Ellis (London, 1930), p. 192. The review in Blackwood’s is 
unsigned, but a letter from Thomas Spencer Baynes to John Skelton ascribes 
it to Dallas. See John Skelton, The Table-Talk of Shirley (London, 1895), 
p. 54. 


11The list was made available to the writer through the courtesy of Sir Bruce 
Richmond. 
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literature of his time. The analysis is interesting and valuable be- 
cause it presents a contemporary view of a literature that can now 
be studied from an historical perspective, and because it takes notice 
of frequently forgotten or overlooked aspects of the popular litera- 
ture. The majority of the several hundred articles which Dallas 
contributed to The Times during the fifties and sixties are reviews 
of fiction, poetry, history, biography, philosophy, criticism and 
political science. They constitute by far the greatest bulk of his 
work, and are as important as his critical theory to the considera- 
tion of his modest place in Victorian life and letters.'? 

Taking as his point of departure Arnold’s opinion that the main 
movement of European thought in the nineteenth century was a 
critical movement, Dallas maintained, in The Gay Science, that it 
was more accurately to be described as a ‘‘change in the relation of 
the individual to the mass.’’** Tennyson had said that ‘‘the in- 
dividual withers, and the world is more and more.’’ But if the 
individual ‘‘as hero’’ withers, he flourishes more than ever as a 
man, for ‘‘the little men and the private men and all the incidents 
of privacy are coming into repute.’’** The old line of demarcation 
between the private life and the public life has vanished: publicity 
is the order of the day. In The Gay Science Dallas tried to find the 
historical origins of this tendency. In his reviews he repeatedly 
called attention to its manifestations in the contemporary litera- 
ture. 

The glorification of the private individual and private life seemed 
most evident in the current vogue of biography. Dallas was im- 
pressed by the flood of memoirs, letters, and biographies of retired 
admirals and old army generals, of huntsmen, mountain climbers, 
industrial magnates and ladies-in-waiting. ‘‘We have learned to 
magnify so much the importance of individuals,’’ he wrote in 1857, 
“that there is scarcely a memoir published now-a-days in which the 
subject is not regarded as of national interest.’’"* As an illustra- 
tion, he cited The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James 





12These reviews have been briefly noticed in ‘‘The Dream and the Poem, A 
Victorian Psycho-Analyst,’’ The Times Literary Supplement, January 18, 1936, 
and in The History of The Times, 11, passim. Dallas was also the author of 
Poetics (London, 1852), and Kettner’s Book of the Table (London, 1877). 


The Gay Science, 2 vols. (London, 1866), mu, 251. 
14Dallas, loc. cit. 
15‘‘General Sir Charles James Napier,’’ The Times, April 8, 1857, p. 12. 
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Napier, contrasting it adversely with the work of Boswell, Southey, 
and Lockhart, and holding it up as an example of the lack of a 
sense of proportion and value in contemporary biography. In the 
same vein, he welcomed Clough’s edition of Dryden’s translation 
of Plutarch in 1859: 


The study of Plutarch as a model was never more needed than now, when a 
biographical element is being infused into every department of literature, It 
is not merely that we are deluged with biographies of all sorts and conditions 
of men, women and children, from the pet parson to the pet pugilist, and from 
Mr. Brown’s three wives to the sweet infant who was perfect in lollypops and 
Dr. Watts; everything is more or less regarded from the personal point of 
view. The best philosophy of history that has been written in the country is a 
‘*biographical history.’’ If science is to be made interesting, it is thrown 
into the form of dialogues between characters with whose private hopes and 
fears we are to pick up an acquaintance; if a new creed is to be divulged, it 
is in a novel, in which the personages are so amiable that for the sake of their 
goodness we are to swallow their doctrines; if travels are to be written and 
statistics compiled, they are dished up in the form of a diary, in which the 
figures of the tea trade and the effect of missions are insidiously conveyed as 
incidents of a fierce flirtation, or as the rattling musketry of a conversation in 
the intervals of a dinner which is to make the diner-out ill... Even our dis- 
cussions are becoming personal and our arguments are ad hominem.16 


Four years later, the vogue of Samuel Smiles found Dallas resigned. 
‘‘This is the age of biography,’’ he concluded, ‘‘. . . the new intel- 
lectual movement, which dates from the period of the French revo- 
lution, has this for one of its chief characteristics that it is essentially 
biographical.’’?” 

In history, too, the individual had become paramount. ‘‘It can- 
not have escaped the notice of the most cursory observer,’’ said 
Dallas, ‘‘that of late years history has been growing more and more 
biographical in its tendency.’ In the histories of Macaulay and 
Carlyle, the interest of the narrative was centered in ‘‘cabinet pic- 
tures of personal traits, illustrative manners, and accidental cus- 
toms.’’*® Chambers’ Domestic Annals of Scotland showed this 
tendency in an even more striking way: ‘‘All the old women’s 
talk that we despise, all the scandal that can be raked together, all 
the personal anecdotes that we hear and forget, . . . by the wonder- 
ful influence of time are so mellowed and ripened that, ere a century 
lapses, they are placed by the historian among his most valued 
treasures.’’?° Although he did not condemn the historians of this 


16‘¢Plutarch’s Lives,’’? December 12, 1859, p. 6. 
17‘*Tndustrial Biography,’’ December 28, 1863, p. 5. 
18‘¢General Sir Charles James Napier,’’ loc. cit. 

19Tbid., p. 12. 

20‘‘Domestic History of Scotland,’’? December 2, 1858, p. 8. 
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school, Dallas found more to praise in the work of an historian who 
did not belong to it. Henry Hallam, for example, belonged to the 
school which, in history, ‘‘deals with principles rather than persons, 
and which in criticism deals with poems rather than poets, books 
rather than authors.’’** Recent literature, Dallas again observed, 
had gone in the opposite direction, representing ‘‘principles as 
subordinate to the personages by whom they are illustrated, books 
as but secondary to the authors from whose pens they have flowed.’’** 
Hallam was startling by contrast, Dallas concluded: ‘‘The imper- 
sonality of his method often leads to the best effects in his writ- 
ing.’’* 

The age of biography and biographical history was also an age 
of fiction, and Victorian fiction was essentially ‘‘fictitious biogra- 
phy.’’* In the novel, ‘‘our interest in the private life of our fel- 
low-men has been developed into a system.’ The extent of this 
interest was clear in the fall of 1864 when, Dallas noted, ‘‘ within 
the space of thirty-five days . . . no less than forty-six novels were 
offered for subscription in Pater Noster Row.’’* Furthermore, it 
was not only that everyone was reading novels: almost as many 
seemed to be writing them. In 1858, Dallas wearily laid aside 
Napier’s William the Conqueror ‘‘with a sense of wonder at the 
audacity with which all sorts of people, from testy old generals to 
timid young milliners, rush into print, and at the trifling amount 
of preparation which the world thinks necessary for success in 
literature.’’®? And when one examined the content of this literature 
of popular origins, one could hardly be surprised to find the hum- 
ble and weak raised to equality with the proud and great. Even 
the masters of Victorian fiction embodied this theme: Thackeray’s 
first well known work was entitled A Novel Without a Hero, ‘‘and 
throughout all his works, the idea which is most constantly urged 
upon the reader is that we are all alike, that the differences between 
the extremes of human kind are very trifling. . .’’* Did not Henry 
Esmond argue that Queen Anne ‘‘was neither better bred nor wiser 





21‘‘Hallam,’’ January 24, 1859, p. 9. 

22Tdem. 

23I dem. 

24The Gay Science, i, 285. 

25I dem. 

26‘¢ Novels,’’ December 30, 1864, p. 8. 

27*¢General Sir Charles James Napier’s Novel,’’ September 14, 1858, p. 5. 
28The Gay Science, , 288. 
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than you and me?’”® Was not this but another way of saying that 
you and I are just as important and interesting as a Queen or King 
or any ‘“‘hero’’ of history? In George Eliot the same idea was 
stated in more positive form in her favorite theme: ‘‘Real great. 
ness is within the reach of the poorest and meanest of mankind,’ 
Her work was also an example of the rise of feminine influence on 
literature, an influence that contributed to the glorification of the 
private individual and private life, for ‘‘woman peculiarly repre. 
sents the private life of the race,’’ and her ascendancy in literature 
must mean ‘‘the ascendancy of domestic ideas, and the assertion of 
the individual, not as hero, but as family man—not as a heroine, 
but as an angel in the house.’’*? 

In The Gay Science, when he came to the analysis of the ‘‘ ethical 
current’”’ of his age, Dallas elaborated and expanded the argument 
of the reviews published in The Times, and concluded that the 
‘‘elevation of the private life and the private man to the place of 
honour in art and literature . . . amounts to a revolution.’? The 
Greek poet, who ‘‘rarely withdrew his gaze from the public side of 
a man’s character, from acts which affected the public interest, and 
from the public feeling which these acts evoked,’’ would never have 
understood it. The world of modern literature, compared with that 
of the classics, was an inverted world; for something like it one had 
to go to the fairy tale or to the Scripture. But when Jack overcame 
the giant, or David slew Goliath, the sense of order and reality was 
preserved by the appearance in the background of some greater 
foree—a wizard, or the Lord of Hosts. 

In modern literature we have the same phenomenon—the weak and the foolish 
made much of, and treated as of equal account with heroes and demigods, 
while, at the same time, we hear no word of a supernatural grace—gift of a 
fairy, or favour of God—by which the weakness of man can be rendered of so 


much importance, and out of the mouth of a fool so much wisdom may pro- 
ceed.33 


29Tbid., 1, 291. Thus Dallas took issue with the somewhat unaccountable 
popular view that Thackeray was a cynic. See ‘‘ Mr. Thackeray’s Last Novel,’’ 
December 5, 1862, p. 6. 

30‘¢Silas Marner,’’ April 29, 1861, p. 12. 

31The Gay Science, 11, 299. The centrality of love, not only in Victorian but 
modern literature as a whole, was also pertinent to Dallas’ argument. He 
questioned Bulwer-Lytton’s approval of the love theme and pointed out that 
no Greek would have understood the importance of romantic love in modern 
imaginative literature. See ‘‘Lord Lytton’s Prose Works,’’ September 25, 
1868, p. 7, and The Gay Science, i, 325. 

82Ibid., I, 323. 


83Ibid., u, 308. 
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And the result, Dallas thought, was that ‘‘throughout all the art of 
the day, and much of its thinking, we are troubled with a sense of 
disorder.’ ’** 

Although the critique of sentimental individualism is perhaps the 
most important and interesting aspect of Dallas’ reviews, it is not, 
of course, the only one worthy of mention. There is much of the 
studied iconoclasm of the ambitious young critic in the review of 
Maud, and some incisive criticism. The hero of the poem may make 
us abhor morbid inaction, as the poet intended him to do, said 
Dallas, but the difficulty is that the performance also makes us 
abhor morbid inaction as a subject for a poem, for the essence of 
poetry is action.*> Dallas drew a parallel between some of the 
Restoration dramatists and Tennyson: just as the former exploited 
licentiousness on the pretext of making it loathsome, so the latter 
exploited his readers’ and his own tendency to morbid introspection. 
As Tennyson became more firmly established in public favor, Dallas 
found it inereasingly difficult to dissent. In his review of Idylls of 
the King, he tries a little too obviously to make amends for his 
earlier heresy. Still, he did not hesitate to compare Tennyson un- 
favorably with Milton.** A few years later, on the occasion of the 
appearance of Enoch Arden, Dallas complained of the failure of 
contemporary criticism to get beyond the formula of ‘‘Tennyson 
is Tennyson.’’ Indignation and contempt would greet the critic 
who dared to question the supremacy of Tennyson, and the result 
was a ‘‘despotism of taste’’ as dangerous to poetry and criticism 
as the reign of Pope in the eighteenth century. Under cover of 
such remarks, Dallas suggested that the Laureate was a minor poet, 
whose work constantly showed ‘‘a deficiency of sustained energy, 
and a necessity of short flights.’’*? In 1865, Dallas cited the Brown- 
ings, Clough and Coventry Patmore as proof for the assertion that 
“the poetic movement among us must be stronger than is usually 
supposed,’’ and as an indication that Tennyson was not ‘‘the only 
poet of account in our time.’’ Of these poets, Robert Browning 
was, of course, most interesting, although he was sometimes obscure 
and very learned. ‘‘He, of all men,’’ said Dallas, ‘‘needed the 
English air and he went away from it.” How could so learned a 





84Dallas, loc. cit. 

35‘*Maud and Other Poems,’’ August 25, 1855, p. 8. 
86‘‘Tdylls of the King,’’ September 10, 1859, p. 5. 
87 Tennyson’s New Poems,’’ August 25, 1864, p. 4. 
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poet attract so many readers? ‘‘The erudition,’’ Dallas observed, 
‘*gives a rich flavour to the sentiment.’’** 

The criticism of Tennyson derived from an Edinburgh back. 
ground, as did Dallas’ attitude toward philosophy and education, 
Thus, he deplored the increasing despair of philosophy and meta. 
physies, and the scientific reform of the schools. When the Associa- 
tion for the Reform of Scottish Universities recommended that 
political economy be separated from the chair of moral philosophy, 
Dallas protested: 

The result would inevitably be that moral philosophy would lose its hold 
on actual life and become a purely intellectual exercitation; while, on the other 
hand, political economy would be dwarfed into a mere question of finance and 


population, its connection with moral laws and spiritual necessities being quite 
forgotten.39 


He defended the scholastic tradition of the Scottish universities, 
whose aim was ‘‘to generate the habit of thought and to produce 
self-knowledge,’’ against the scientific tendencies of most English 
universities, whose purpose was ‘‘to produce, in the largest sense 
of the word, scholarship.’’*° 

The ‘‘habit of thought’’ acquired at Edinburgh is evident 
throughout Dallas’ work, more so in Poetics and The Gay Science, 
perhaps, than in the reviews, where it appears most frequently in 
an insistence upon ‘‘principles.’’*t For example, he attacked 
Chambers’ attempt to revive the ‘‘annals’’ type of historical writ- 
ing, for history could not be written without selection according to 
principles, and the historian, try as he might, could not simply 
‘*state facts’’ 
without at the same time giving a clue to their significance, now comparing, 
now contrasting them with other facts and so arriving at a classification of 


some sort... Why should he shrink from the task of giving a connected view 
of his subject in which all the important facts should be brought into focus?# 


Consistent with this attitude was Dallas’ assumption that the differ- 
ent types of literature are distinguished by their different ends, and 
that these types should therefore not be mixed. He reacted sharply 


38‘* Modern Poets,’’ January 11, 1865, p. 12. 
39°* Scottish Philosophy,’’ April 1, 1858, p. 6. 
40Idem. 


41It was no doubt this tendency that provoked a reviewer in the Athenaeum 
(November 26, 1853, p. 1411) to remark that Poetics showed ‘‘too rigorous an 
adherence to a kind of @ priori method.’’ 


42° Domestic Annals of Scotland,’’ December 9, 1858, p. 8. 
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against Macaulay’s fusion of history, fiction and rhetoric. Macau- 
lay had said : 

We are not certain that the best histories are not those in which a little of 
the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judiciously employed. Something is 
lost in accuracy but much gained in effect. The fainter lines are neglected, 
put the great characteristic features are imprinted in the mind forever.43 
Dallas called this ‘‘a precocious avowal of a perverse theory of his- 
tory.’’ His review on this occasion consisted of a series of illustra- 
tions from Macaulay to show that the ‘‘exaggeration of fictitious 
narrative’’ was too frequently employed to fortify the bias of the 
writer. ‘‘Mr. Grote would not allow such a privilege to Thucy- 
dides,’’ Dallas said, ‘‘why should we render it to Mr. Macaulay ?’’** 
The same principle applied to the documentary sociological novel. 
“The fiction is of a composite order,’’ Dallas said of Reade’s Hard 
Cash, ‘‘and cannot be measured wholly by the standards of fiction.’’ 
The danger of this hybrid form was that it might well lead to ‘‘an 
untruthful exaggeration of fact jumbled with fiction,’’ and the 
danger could be avoided if the writer treated ‘‘fiction as fiction, and 
reserved his facts for a more sober and direct appeal to the publiec.’’ 
At any rate, ‘‘it is a peculiarity of facts that they often do not look 
like facts,’’? and it was therefore necessary for the novelist ‘‘to dis- 
cern what are the facts that can be used as fiction.’’*® 

On political and economic questions, it may be safely assumed 
that Dallas voiced the official attitude of The Times, which was also 
the attitude of the ‘‘ well-to-do Philistine’’ who, as Matthew Arnold’s 
Arminius remarked, liked to have his own view of the British world 
‘preached back to him ore rotundo’’ in the columns of his favorite 
newspaper.*® And so he denounced the proposals of Thomas Guthrie 
and John Ruskin as ‘‘defiant of common sense and political experi- 
ence’; their suggestions involved ‘‘state inte “srence’’ and pre- 
supposed a ‘‘paternal and meddling government. “7 On the other 
hand, Dallas indicated his approval of Macaulay’s assertion that 
at times ‘‘it may be necessary to sacrifice even liberty in order to 


43“‘Macaulay’s History of England,’’ January 11, 1856, p. 5. 

44Tdem. 

45‘“Novels in Season,’’ January 2, 1864, p. 6. 

46Friendship’s Garland (New York, 1883), p. 251. 

47‘¢The City, Its Sins and Its Sorrows,’’ January 2, 1858, p. 7. In this re 
view, Dallas found himself at odds with an old friend, John Ruskin, whose 
father wrote to assure Dallas that ‘‘as a City man I am half with The Times 
in believing my son and Dr. Guthrie innocent of political economy.’’ Ruskin, 
Works, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, 39 vols. (London, 1909), 
XXXxvI, 319. 
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save civilization.’’** On social subjects of a lesser nature, Dallas 
was frequently at his best, especially when the work in question had 
to do with certain British diversions. Peaks, Passes and Glaciers, 
written by ‘‘members of the Alpine Club,’’ provided the occasion 
for some amusing reflections on the ‘‘inserutable force’’ that sent 
Englishmen ‘‘sprawling up glaciers, to be mast-headed on the tops 
of aiguilles.’’ That the task of Sisyphus, the penance of Stylites, 
and one of the more severe forms of naval punishments should be- 
come a favorite British pastime Dallas regarded as proof of ‘‘the 
saying of the old chronicler, who declared that some of us take 
their pleasure very sadly—ils s’amusaient tristement, selon la 
coutume de leur pays.’’*? From Reminiscences of the Late Thomas 
Assheton Smith, Esq.; or the Pursuits of an English Country Gen- 
tleman, by Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Dallas took great delight in 
quoting the Pickwickian speech of one of this mighty hunter’s 
huntsmen : 

‘‘T hope, Sir, when I and Jack Fricker and Will Bryce (the whips) die, we 
may be laid alongside master in the Mausoleum, with Ham Ashley and Paul 


Potter (two hunters) and three or four couple of favorite hounds, in order 
that we may be all ready to start again in the next world.’’50 


Dallas observes: 


Here we see the grandeur, and the immortality of fox-hunting. When all 
else is to decay, it will survive amid the wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds. A perpetuity of foxes will be followed by an eternity of hunters, all 
clothed, not in white raiment like the saints, but in pink—most glorious pink.5t 


‘‘Not many reviews are worthy of review,’’ Dallas himself once 
said, ‘‘for it is the very nature of criticism—at least that sort of 
criticism which takes the form of reviews—to be of fugitive inter- 
est.’’>? Most of these articles for The Times are fugitive writings, 
occasional pieces that found their way into print whenever there 
was space to spare because Parliament was not sitting. But many 
of them are still worthy of review because they embody sound princi- 
ples and throw light on important aspects of Victorian literature. 
It is perhaps most to Dallas’ credit that he somehow hit upon those 
characteristics of the literature of his time that have survived in 
intensified form in our own day. The vogue of biography and fic- 


48‘¢The Late Lord Macaulay,’’ December 31, 1859, p. 7. 
49 Alpine Traveling,’’ October 7, 1859, p. 9. 

50°¢ A Mighty Hunter,’’ April 9, 1860, p. 10. 

51Idem. 

52‘¢ Essays in Fiction,’’ May 18, 1864, p. 11. 
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tion, the emphasis on personality in all forms of literature, the over- 
lapping of fiction and history, of social science and fiction—these 
struck Dallas as the most significant features in the movement of 
his time, and his discussion of them serves to remind us that in 
these important respects we are not so different from the Victorians 
as we sometimes prefer to think. His criticism of these tendencies 
could be repeated today without much loss of significance, for one 
still finds ‘‘principles subordinate to the personages by whom they 
are illustrated, books . . . secondary to the authors from whose pens 
they have flowed,’’ and poetry studied mainly for its revelation of 
the poet’s personality.®* In calling attention to the prevailing pre- 
occupation with the personal affairs of private life, he anticipated 
the excessive interest in personality evident today in the motion 
picture, the radio and the tabloid, which have almost superseded the 
popular literature of yesterday. He seems to belong to no particular 
school: his practical criticism, like his critical theory, is eclectic; 
in this respect he was a true pupil of Sir William Hamilton. He 
sought the characteristics of his time as they revealed themselves in 
modern divergences from classical tradition; here his criticism is 
ancillary to that of Matthew Arnold, for whom he had greater re- 
spect than for any other contemporary critic. And he tried faith- 
fully to perform the duty of critic as he described it in The Gay 
Science: to discern the main movement, ‘‘to watch it—to deepen 
our consciousness of it—and,’’ above all, ‘‘to see as clearly as pos- 
sible whither we are drifting.’’®¢ 





53For an interesting debate on this tendency in recent criticism and scholar- 
4 see E. M. W. Tillyard and C. S. Lewis, The Personal Heresy, London, 


54Op. cit., 0, 309. 
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Sir William Temple: The Man and His Work, by Homer E. Woodbridge, 
(Modern Language Monograph No. XII) New York: The Modern Language 
Association of America, 1940. xii + 361 pp. 

Most scholars will approve the Monograph Committee’s choice of Homer 
E. Woodbridge’s Sir William Temple: The Man and His Work as Number 
XII in the Modern Language Association’s Monograph Series. The first biog- 
raphy in the Monograph Series, it is the only biography of Sir William Temple 
to appear these hundred years and more, or, to be exact, since Thomas Peregrine 
Courtenay’s Memoir... of Sir William Temple, Bart. (London, 1836, 2 vols.). 
Professor Woodbridge, whose interest in Temple is of long standing, has done 
a great many things exceptionally well in the substantial preface, 24 chapters 
(each approximately 13 pages in length), two appendices, and excellent bibli- 
ography which comprise his book. He has neatly and skilfully synthesized a 
considerable quantity of new Temple material, particularly MS political papers 
in the British Museum and letters to and from Temple (the latter listed in 
Appendix B) ; he has utilized his new materials to break down the old ‘‘ absurd 
caricature’? of Temple as ‘‘a timid, egotistical, pompous valetudinarian’’ 
(p. xi), a caricature created chiefly by Macaulay, Thackeray, and certain 
misinterpreted notations in Swift’s Journal to Stella; and he has cleared up 
(once and for all, let us hope) the universally circulated gossip of sharp 
frictions between Temple and Swift. He has, moreover, handled very well 
indeed the widely variant bodies of material related to Temple as three times 
ambassador to The Hague; as active, sagacious career-statesman at home in 
one of England’s most unsettled periods; as liberal-minded economist and 
student of the Irish question; as the well-read country gentleman interested 
in medicine, Orientalia, Scandinavian literature, and witchcraft; as gardener- 
essayist, translator of French romances, and man of letters at large; and as 
husband of Dorothy Osborne, employer of Jonathan Swift, and friend of the 
family of Sidney and the House of Orange. 

Professor Woodbridge’s intentions, avowed in both title and preface, are 
first, to present ‘‘a truthful portrait of Temple ... chiefly as a man and as 
a writer, and secondarily as an ambassador and statesman’’ (pp. ix-x); and 
second, ‘‘to make a more careful and thorough study than has yet been made 
of his writings . . . with reference not only to their reflection of his personality, 
but to their form and style, and to their content of knowledge and ideas’’ 
(p. xi). Each of these intentions has been more than competently carried out. 

Temple the man is pictured as a person of extraordinary personal charm— 
impulsive, warmly devoted in his family affections and friendships, discreetly 
Epicurean in his philosophy, unwearying in his energies to accomplish state 
missions, strictly honest and shrewdly straightforward, liberal and tolerant in 
his attitudes, hot in his personal prejudices, inclined to errors of judgment 
where people were concerned, mentally hospitable to new ideas and vastly 
curious about everything, urbane and completely gracious. 
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To Temple the writer are devoted approximately 147 pages of the book. It 
is Professor Woodbridge’s considered critical opinion that ‘‘ probably before 
any other English author, Temple wrote really personal and familiar essays,’’ 
and that he ‘‘may claim an even higher place in the history of the English 
essay than has usually been assigned to him’’ (p. 23). Professor Woodbridge 
notes, too, that Temple ‘‘was probably the first to write a full and sympa- 
thetic account of a foreign country [Observations on the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands, London, 1672], ... first to publish an account of his public 
eareer in the form of memoirs [Memoirs of what past in Christendom, . . 1672 
to 1679, London, 1691]’’ (p. xi); and the first English man of letters to 
write ‘‘serious praise of Scandinavian poetry’’ (p. 279). The individual 
critiques of Temple’s works are good illustrations of the historical method plus 
a nicely balanced critical judgment at work. I cite in particular Professor 
Woodbridge’s treatment of the essay, ‘‘Of Poetry’’ (Chapter XXII, pp. 291- 
302), which piece he regards as having raised and ‘‘fairly grappled with’’ 
more questions of the first literary importance than any other seventeenth- 
century essay. Temple’s success in this and in other pieces the present biogra- 
pher attributes in large part to his amateur position in the world of letters 
and to his alert skepticism. 

Temple the ambassador and statesman is discovered to be a far more power- 
ful figure than has been generally supposed, a man, in fact, who could twice 
‘fearlessly and sharply’’ rebuke his king, and who, before his second embassy 
to Holland, could ‘‘read him [the king] a long and very frank lecture’’ (p. 
205). The twin objects of Temple’s political career were the cementing of 
friendly relations with Holland and the achievement of a general peace which 
should curb France’s imperialistic designs. That he achieved so much as he 
did of his first wish, despite royal double-dealing at home, is proof of his 
diplomatic skill and personal integrity alike. 

Altogether, Sir William Temple emerges here as a man of far greater stature, 
personal, literary, and political, than most readers have hitherto imagined him, 
an honnéte homme in the broad, best sense of the phrase. (The title of Miss 
Clara Marburg’s study, Sir William Temple: A Seventeenth Century ‘‘ Liber- 
tin’? [New Haven, 1932], will now be clearly seen, I think, to have been ill- 
considered.) Written in good, straightforward prose, Professor Woodbridge’s 
book displays in its pages the quiet excellence one hopes for in connection 
with such a figure as Sir William Temple. 

The University of North Carolina Mary CLAIRE RANDOLPH 


Milton in the Puritan Revolution, by Don M. Wolfe. New York: Thomas 

Nelson and Sons, 1941. 496 pp. 

The great merit of this book is that it brings together the many currents 
and crosscurrents of the Puritan revolution and so brings out clearly the real 
significance of Milton’s share in the movement. The Introduction presents 
with adequate detail the general points at issue that make perfectly clear the 
two diverse tendencies of Puritan ideology, on the one hand, the static, back- 
ward trend seen in the Presbyterian dependence on the authority of Calvin, 
and, on the other, the later radical political swing of the Levelers, who, strange 
to say, used much the same general argument that once had served the more 
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conservative reformers. Gradually this radical political agitation assumed the 
leading réle; the contest then was between Independent and Leveler ag jt 
once had been between Presbyterian and Independent; and men of Lilburne’s 
stamp looked back on the so-called ‘‘old Puritans’’ as reactionaries. 

Through this general transformation Milton’s shifting position is clearly 
traced. The reader follows his advance from a none too congenial alliance 
with the Presbyterian party to Independency and then on to the more purely 
secular plea in the Areopagitica and finally to the radical republicanism of 
his latest tracts. The reader will no longer regard his powerful argument for 
free thought and speech in isolation, simply for its driving force and intellect- 
ual reach. The author sketches, also, Milton’s changing views on kingship and 
sound ecclesiastical government, as well as his gradual loss of respect for the 
abilities of the common man. The close relation of all this to the movement 
as a whole is never lost to sight. 

In the course of this survey one naturally finds some matters open to doubt. 
For example, although the experience of Milton’s father-in-law may indicate 
something, was the rule of the Protectorate as financially corrupt as it is here 
represented? Or was Milton’s final attitude toward Cromwell acquiescent? 
Occasionally, also, one misses even brief reference to what others have written. 
An interesting article by Professor Haller on the forerunners of Areopagitica 
might lead one to question the absolute originality of Milton’s work. Nor is 
any reference made in the interesting section on Hikonoklastes to Dr. Lowen- 
haupt’s charge that Milton virtually plagiarized his argument from contem- 
porary pamphlets. Professor Whiting’s book, Milton’s Literary Milieu, prob- 
ably appeared too late for the author to consider either his convincing refuta- 
tion of this accusation or his interesting discussion of the relations between 
Lord Brooke and Milton. Some such evidence must be added to the ample 
material included in this book. One can say, though, that it is, all told, a 
solid piece of scholarship written in a clear and vivid style. 

E. N. 8. T. 


The William A. Speck Collection of Goetheana.—Goethe’s Works With the Ex- 
ception of Faust—A Catalogue compiled by members of the Yale University 
Library Staff. Edited, arranged, and supplied with library notes and pre- 
ceded by an introduction and a biographical sketch of William A. Speck by 
Carl Frederick Schreiber—Yale University Press—New Haven, Connecticut, 
1940—239 Seiten, Grossformat—$10.00. 

In der William A. Speck Goethe-Sammlung besitzt die Yale Universitit 
einen Schatz, der einzig in seiner Art in Amerika ist und dessen ganzen Wert 
zu ermessen und ihn fiir die Forschung nutzbar zu machen bisher nur wenigen 
Gelehrten méglich war. Es ist deshalb aufs wirmste zu begriissen, dass der 
verdienstvolle Curator dieser Sammlung, Carl F. Schreiber, in einem umfassen- 
den Catalog einen Begriff von ihrer Vielseitigkeit und Reichhaltigkeit gibt und 
ihre Ausnutzung damit einem weiteren Kreise von Forschern und Goethe- 
Freunden erméglicht. 

Der Gesamtkatalog der William A. Speck Collection ist auf vier Bande berech- 
net, deren erster nunmehr vorliegt und die Werke Goethes mit Ausnahme des 
‘“Faust’’ verzeichnet. Der zweite Band soll ein Verzeichnis der Fausteana, 
des reichhaltigsten und weitaus interessantesten Teils der Sammlung bringen; 
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der dritte Band wird eine Liste des biographischen Materials, der vierte Ad- 
denda und einen Index des Gesamtwerkes enthalten. 

Der vorliegende Band verzeichnet zuerst Gesamtausgaben Goethescher Werke; 
es folgen die Gedichte (besonders bemerkenswert ist hier die Liste der Ver- 
tonungen). Daran schliessen sich die dramatischen, epischen, kritischen und 
biographischen Werke in zeitlicher Reihenfolge. Den Beschluss machen Werke 
anderer Autoren, die von Goethe iibersetzt oder mit Einleitungen versehen und 
herausgegeben sind. Ubersetzungen, kritische Wiirdigungen, Illustrationen und 
musikalische Interpretationen, bei den Dramen auch Theaterzettel, folgen im 
Verzeichnis dem jeweiligen Originalwerk. 

Die einzelnen Stiicke der Sammlung sind in klarer Titulatur gegeben und 
vom Herausgeber mit sorgfaltigen bibliothekarischen Noten versehen. Der erste 
Band verzeichnet 2373 Nummern der Speckschen Sammlung. 

Zwei Appendices, die die Anfange komponierter Gedichte und die Namen 
der Komponisten in alphabetischer Reinhenfolge bieten, sowie ein teilweises 
Verzeichnis der bei der Zusammenstellung des Bandes benutzten Musiklitteratur 
beschliessen ihn. 

Das prichtige Werk ist mit 16 hervorragend gelungenen Faksimiles von 
Manuscripten und Bildern der William A. Speck Sammlung geschmiickt. 

Zum Schluss, aber mit besonderem Nachdruck sei auf die schéne Lebensbe- 
schreibung William A. Specks hingewiesen, die Carl F. Screiber diesem Bande 
vorausschickt, und in der er ein feinsinniges Bild dieses genialen Sammlers 


und warmherzigen Menschen zeichnet. 
E. F. 


The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes. With Special Reference to His Con- 
tribution to the Psychological Approach in English Literary Criticism, by 
Clarence De Witt Thorpe. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1940. 339 pp. $4.00. 

Professor Thorpe, author of The Mind of Keats, became concerned with 
Hobbes during the composition of a volume on Addison’s critical theory, three 
preliminary sketches toward which have been published. His own position, 
as a theorist of poetry, can be indicated as neo-romantic, following Words- 
worth and Coleridge with the amplifications and modernizations of I. A. 
Richards. His studies of Addison and Hobbes are intended as contributions 
to the genetic history of romantic criticism. 

The prime concern of this able book is to study the psychological approach 
to literature, and to contemplate it in its twofold form—auctorial crea- 
tion and lectorial response. The study centers, naturally, in Hobbes; but 
‘‘ecenters’’? is used designedly, for an ample preliminary chapter discusses 
‘‘Hobbes’ Predecessors in the Psychological Approach’’ and four concluding 
chapters discuss Hobbes’ disciples and successors, with fullest attention to 
Dryden and Dennis. Upon the three chapters devoted to Hobbes I shall com- 
ment later. Here it is sufficient to mention the admirable scrupulosity with 
which Dryden and Dennis are treated. No attempt is made, in the titles of 
the chapters or within them, to claim either that Dryden and Dennis were 
‘pure’ instances of the critic as psychologist or that, as literary psychologists, 
they were indebted solely to Hobbes. Chapter VII concludes with the safe, 
just, and characteristic conclusion: ‘‘The fact that many of these elements 
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had at different times previously appeared in other writers . . . is a basis for 
argument against attributing too much influence to Hobbes. But they hag 
not appeared in any one writer, nor in quite the same form, and the infereneg 
for Dryden’s substantial debt to Hobbes stands’’ (p. 220). 

Dryden is commonly known as a neoclassicist; but Thorpe would regard him 
as a neoclassicist only in his weakness and failure. Indeed only Thorpe’s bigs 
ean account for the simplified and intolerant fashion in which he refers to 
what he ‘conceives of as the enemy of the true critical approach. On the whole, 
this enemy seems a straw man—or if not a straw man, a generalization from 
the person of Rymer. Only late in the volume are we given our first specific 
list of neoclassicism’s supporters—the ‘‘French formalists,’’ Rymer, Gildon, 
and, sometimes, Dennis; the ‘‘ French formalists’’ are reducible to Dacier and 
Bossu, probably. All the greater names commonly subsumed under neoclassicism 
(including those of Dryden, Addison, and Johnson, but strangely not that of 
Pope, author of an ‘enthusiastic’ preface to Homer and a remarkable apos- 
trophe to ‘‘beauties no precepts can declare’’) are, of course, excepted as not 
being really neoclassic—i.e., stupid. Neoclassicism, used purely as an oppro- 
brious term, is apparently identified by Thorpe with such Recipes for Writing 
an Epic Poem as Pope amusingly parodied in his Art of Sinking. But Thorpe’s 
conscience prevents his atttributing vicious views to nameable persons. Even 
in process of assaying Hobbes’ influence on Dryden, and that on points im- 
portant for the argument, he can write: ‘‘In Le Bossu and Rapin he [Dryden] 
would have encountered a certain emphasis on the passions, and even elementary 
essays in analysis of effects. For, in spite of their formalism, the French 
critics also were touched by the new philosophy and were not oblivious of the 
facts of experience.’? To Thorpe’s ‘neo-classicism,’ I shall apply his own 
words concerning a modern critic’s treatment of Hobbes: ‘‘Such misinter- 
pretations come, surely, from accepting traditional cant rather than from a 
close reading of one’s author.’’ 

Thorpe’s maxim may now, eulogistically, be applied to his study of Hobbes. 
It represents a ‘‘close reading’’ and a scrupulous reading, a reading which 
collates passage with passage, allows for development and change from work 
to work, attends carefully to central terms. As an example of this attention, 
I would cite his exegesis of ‘‘ good fancy,’’ pp. 102-3. On a larger scale, his 
close reading considerably alters and corrects the standard view of Hobbes 
as a psychologist. Thorpe ably—and for me convincingly—defends the view 
that Hobbes’ Elements of Philosophy moves forward from the Leviathan’s 
unsatisfactorily mechanical account of sense perception to the view that ‘ ‘every 
act of perception is in reality a creative act in which materials from relevant 
past experience coalesce with incoming stimuli to form the inner reality of the 
thing perceived’’ (p. 87). It is unlikely, however, that literary men read more 
than the Leviathan. 

In general, Hobbes’ theory of poetry is construed with care; but I should 
wish to take some exceptions. It seems too much to say that the philosopher 
was ‘‘at heart something of an artist’’ or that he had ‘‘had a rather wide 
and intimate experience of imaginative literature’’ (p. 6), though it is safe 
to assert that he was more cordially interested in literature than Descartes 
or Locke. It is inaccurate to say that ‘‘at its best, poetry is to Hobbes the 
highest kind of truth’’ (p. 116): the highest kind of truth, for a philosopher, 
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js philosophy; and for Hobbes the highest truth was scientific and meta- 
physical, a system of natural causation. In a sound poem, poetry (the art 
of fancy) will be ‘‘ guided by the precepts of the true philosopher,’’ and the 
writer of an epic poem must be not only ‘‘the Poet to place and connect’’ 
(italics mine) but also ‘‘the Philosopher, to furnish and square his matter’’ 
(Answer to Davenant). It is true that Hobbes admits the imagination as an 
interim-substitute for scientific philosophy: when the precepts of philosophy 
are wanting, ‘‘as they have hitherto failed in the doctrine of Moral vertue, 
there the Architect, Fancy, must take the philosopher’s part upon her self’’; 
put surely this is nothing more than the familiar doctrine of Max Eastman 
that the ‘truth’ enounced by poets is simply a pre-scientific and hence pro- 
yisional substitute for exact knowledge. 

Hobbes’ most famous utterance on the topie of poetry is doubtless his re- 
mark that ‘‘ Judgment begets the strength and structure, and Fancy begets 
the Ornaments of a Poem.’’ Thorpe finds the phrasing of this statement un- 
fortunate, but, by close study of the context, demonstrates convincingly that 
the ‘‘ornaments’’ are not schemes or tropes but include ‘‘the fable or fiction, 
the amplitude and variety of incident, the images and description . . .; and 
that judgment is in reality not a begetting but a ruling power.’’ He leaves 
me with the doubt, however, whether Hobbes did not find the ‘‘strength and 
structure’’ of a poem in its ideological rather than its narrative structure: 
one recalls, from the same paragraph of the Answer, that the poet places and 
connects, the philosopher (whose ‘faculty’ surely is judgment) furnishes the 
matter. 

As an explanation of what happened to English poetry between Donne and 
Dryden, Hobbes has functioned, directly or vicariously, in an increasing number 
of recent critical studies—of which it is sufficient to cite Mark Van Doren’s 
Poetry of Dryden (1920), Basil Willey’s Seventeenth Century Background 
(1934), and Cleanth Brooks’ Modern Poetry and the Tradition (1939). Thorpe 
is puzzled by Van Doren’s attitude; and Willey he seems completely to have 
misunderstood. He writes (p. 299): ‘‘It would be easy to accumulate evidence 
to show that Restoration and Augustan critics and poets who were influenced 
by Hobbes were far from resigning themselves to a conception that poetry 
has no traffic with truth’’—and he cites Addison’s Cato for evidence as he 
has earlier cited Hobbes’ admiration for Gondibert as evidence of his close 
concern with poetry. Willey, of course, is far from denying that neoclassical 
poets ‘‘stooped to truth and moralized their song’’: it is his indictment, rather, 
that Hobbes (followed by Locke) so narrowed the conception of ‘truth’ and 
so influenced the Augustan poets to a similar conception that poetry of the 
kind written in the great period (1580-1650) disappeared. Thorpe’s misunder- 
standing is explained by the absence, in his book, of any significant reference 
to Donne and metaphysical poetry. Hence he not only passes, without com- 
ment, over Hobbes’ attack upon poets who write ‘‘strong lines’’ (a phrase 
which both the metaphysicals and their adversaries understood to refer to 
Donne and his tradition), but he consistently speaks as though there were only 
two theories of poetry, the neoclassic and the romantic. 

This leads to a more important difference between Thorpe (a literary his- 
torian) and the critics who, following T. 8. Eliot, see in metaphysical poetry 
the norm of best poetry. Having shown, correctly, that Hobbes does not, in 
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his two pieces of literary criticism, talk about rules, advise imitation of the 
ancients, and give recipes for genres, Thorpe has satisfied himself. He hag 
no interest in considering what kind of poem Gondibert is, or whether, though 
without parade of authorities, Hobbes’ taste in literature conforms to that 
of the neoclassicists or what kind of poetry would be written by poets who 
took Hobbes seriously: in short, he has no interest in correlating the history 
of criticism with the history of poetry, or, more specifically, in the interpreta- 
tion of Hobbes’ theory in terms of his taste. 

Mr. Brooks calls Hobbes the ‘‘foremost aesthetician’’ of English neo. 
classicism—by which, doubtless, he means that the tradition of Hobbes is be. 
hind the Essay on Man and The Fleece. He goes on: ‘‘For the imaginative 
act of fusing what in ordinary experience is inharmonious, the Hobbesian poet 
tended to substitute the rational act of sorting out the discordant and removing 
it from the context.’’ But Thorpe (in his present study, at least) has no 
concern for the method of poetry. So long as a critic says that literature should 
please and move, he sees that critic as a child of light, without caring to 
inquire what it is which pleases, 

Now for a resolution: I should say that Thorpe’s careful study vindicates 
the claims that Hobbes is the first important English psychologist and that 
he is the first English aesthetician. If by neoclassicism is meant an abstract 
and authoritarian system never consistently held by any critie or poet, then 
of course Hobbes is not a neoclassicist; but if by it one means the central 
movement in English letters from Dryden through Johnson, a movement in 
which reason and common sense and nature were standards at least as operative 
as the ancients and the rules, then Brooks seems correct in his attribution; 
and, by the same token, it seems fair to say that Hobbes, if not the cause, 
may serve as the philosophical symbol of the new ‘‘climate of opinion’? within 
which the Augustans were to write. 

The University of Iowa AUSTIN WARREN 








